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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dotlars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft ot postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at senu- 
er's risk. Singie copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
mo responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 

2 accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary cate. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
feach copy denotes the time when the subscription 
xpires, 

Change of address. —The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O. as 2d Class Matter. 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principai dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Ciapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, schaefer & Herold,4S Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St 
Cincinnati, J, R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P,. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, WP. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co,, 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City. Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hot: 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St Albans, A F. Lane 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Pr .. Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntlev. 

Troy, B,. G Wilson 

Vicksburg, R. G. Parter. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, wi] 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply wi | be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘© All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
From a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much te 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


Society a p - 
Seen on the Stage ; ‘ 


Social Topics—The Joyless Human Face . 


Haphazard Jottings , ° 
Steadway—fiction . ; : 
Poets and the Weather Vane 
As Seen by Him . ‘ ; 
Culled Here and There : 
Glimpses , ; ° 

What She Wears ‘ ‘ 
Camille—Three Interpretations 


Where Mourning Outfits may be Purchased ‘ . 


Views and Reviews . ‘ 
Female Frills ; , , 
The Art Interest . ; ‘ 
Snobbishness ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Answers to Correspondents 





PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M, K. ZustT, 
100 West 94th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars sent on request, 


MRS. E. BARKER, PuRCHASING AGENT.— 
Ladies ordering from or coming to the city and 
wishing assistance in their shopping, will find it to 
their advantage to call upon me. Hotels Albert and 
St. Stephen, 52 E. 11th St.; New York. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE, ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 


GOWNS 
With B. Altman & Co. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


MISS CANEY 


GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 








MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





E. G. ANTHONY 
Ladies’ Tailor and Importer 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
5 WEST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 





HATS, ETC. 





EDWARDS 
IMPORTER OF HATS, BONNETS, CAPES AND MUFFS 
8 West 28th Street 





Those who look for the arrival of 


Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, etther directly to 
the bead office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands 
are supplied to newstands, and copies 
are often unohtainable. Subscribing re- 
moves this contingency. 
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MARRIED 


Gillespie-Stokes.—20 Apr., in the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, by the 
Rev. Charles Parkhurst, Miss Lillian Stokes, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Stokes, to Mr. 
Robert McMaster Gillespie. 

Hedden-Del Pino,—z21 Apr., in the 
Church of the Incarnation, by the Rev. 
Robert M. Grosvenor, Miss Rose Del Pino, 
daughter of the late Marcus Del Pino, to Mr. 
Edward Harold Hedden. 

Hopkins-Pell.—z21 Apr., in the Church 
of the Transfiguration, by the Rev. Dr. 
Houghton, Miss Mary Howland Pell, daugh- 
ter of the late John H. Pell, to Mr. Samuel 
Cornell Hopkins. 

Little-Winslow.—19 Apr. in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, by the Rev. David H. 
Greer, D.D., Miss Marguerite Lanier Wins- 
low, daughter of Mr. Edward Winslow, to 
Mr. Arthur West Little. 

Page-Benjamin.—z1 Apr. at the home 
of the bride’s parents, 46 E. 74th St., by the 
Rev. Cornelius B. Smith, Miss Frances Ford 
Benjamin, daughter of Mr. George H. Ben- 
jamin, to Mr. Charles Fellows Page. 

Shope-Pickhardt.—19 Apr., in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, by the Rev. 
D. Parker Morgan, D.D., Miss Tone Wil- 
helmina Sutton Pickhardt, daughter of the 
late Wilhelm Pickhardt, to Mr. Charles 
Warner Shope. 

Richardson-Dar!ing.—On Thu. even- 
ing, 22 Apr., at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, 247 W. 99th St., by the Rev. Chas. 
R. Treat, Gladys, daughter of the late Albert 
Darling, Esq., to William Milner Richardson. 

Wainwright-Peabody.—19 Apr., in 
Calvary Church, by the Rev. Dr. Lewis 
Parks and Bishop Satterlee, Miss Anna 
Rutherford Peabody, daughter of Mr. Arthur 
Peabody, to Mr. John T. Wainwright. 


DIED 


Bailey.—On Thursday, 22 Apr., sud- 
denly, Charlotte M., wife of Isaac H. Bailey. 

Colgate.—On Fri., 23 Apr., at Orange, 
N. J., Samuel Colgate, in his 76th year 

Gregory.—On Wed., 21 Apr., Emily L. 
Gregory, Ph. D., Professor of botany in 
Barnard College. 

Harper.—On Sat., 24 Apr., at East 
Orange, N. J., of pneumonia, William H. 
Harper, in his 69th year. 

White.—At the residence of her brother, 
Frederick S. Tallmadge, No. 20 W. 17th St., 
Elizabeth Canfield, wife of the Jate John P. 
White, of Philadelphia. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Blackwell-Newhall. — Miss Honora 


Guest Blackwell, daughter of Mr. Josiah Low 
Blackwell, of Baltimore, to Mr. Thomas 
Newhall, of Philadelphia. 

Coats—Martin. — Miss Anna Coates, 
daughter of Dr. Charles Coates, of Baltimore, 
to Dr. Frank Martin, of Baltimore. 

Hurst-Miller. — Miss Lottie Hurst ,daugh+ 
ter of Mr. John E. Hurst, of Baltimore, to 
Mr. C. G. Miller, of New York. 

Parke-Richards.—Miss Emily Parke, 
daughter-of Gen. J. G. Parke, of Washing- 
ton, to Mr. Gracie King Richards, of New 
York. 

Shelton-Holl’ster.—Miss Harriet M. 
M. Shelton, daughter of Dr. George G. Shél- 
ton, of New York, to Dr. F. K. Hollister, of 
New York. 


WEDDINGS 


Appleton-Horsman.—Mr. Robert Wil- 
marth Appleton, son of Mr. Robert Applé 
ton, Jr., and Miss Mary Horsman, daughtét 
of Mr. Edward Horsman, were married in St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, on Wed. 
28 Apr., the Rev. Dr. Reed officiating, 
Maid of honor, Miss Edith Olds. Brides« 
maids, Miss Sadie Crawford, Miss Janet Ed« 
son, Miss Florence Ward. Best man, Mr. 
William H. Appleton. Ushers, Mr. Petet 
Miller, Jr., Mr. Charles Alfred Bill, Mr. 
Dudley J. Gedney, Mr, Lawrence Knicker- 
bocker, Mr. James M. Cumming, Mr, Ed- 
ward T. Horsman, Jr. 

Babcock -Knevals,— Mr. William 
Evellyn Babcock, and Miss Mary A. Ver 
Planck Knevals, daughter of the late Adrian 
V. Knevals, were married in Trinity Chapel 
on Wed., 28 Apr., the Rev. Dr. Vibbert 
officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Elizabeth 
Knevals. Bridesmaids, Miss Cammann, Miss 
Warren, Miss Amy Babcock, Miss Edith 
Babcock, Miss Mc Wharton, Miss Eva Strong. 
Best man, Mr. Charles P. Babcock. Ushers, 
Mr. John C, Lee, Mr. Robert K. Snow, Mr. 
Franklin L. Babcock, Mr. Eugene P, Bick- 
nell, Mr. Walter S. Kenneys, Mr. J. Norman 
de Ruyter Whitehouse. 

Davison-Chesebrough. — Mr. George 
Howard Davison, and Miss Marion Maxwell 
Chesebrough, daughter of Mr. Robert A. 
Chesebrough, were married in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church on Wed., 28 Apr. at four, the 
Rev. David Greer officiating. Maid of honor: 
Miss Renée Coudert. Bridsmaids, Miss Lou- 
low Noel, Miss Therese Davison, Miss Ella 
Davison, Miss Louisa Norwood. Best man: 
Dr. George A. Richards. Ushers, Mr Chester 
Munroe, Mr. Edward McVickar, Mr. Fred- 
erick N. Jones, Mr. Frederick N. Chese- 
brough, Mr. Daniel K. Bayne, Mr. Alexan- 
der Harvey, Mr. Henry Goetching, Mr. 
Stanley H. Pearce. 

Gill-Bedford.—Mr. E. Tomlinson Gill, 
and Miss Julia S. Bedford, daughter of the 
late Prof. Peter W. Bedford, will be mariied 
at the home of the bride’s uncle, Mr. Warner 
Van Norden, 16 W. 48th St., this afternoon. 
Bridesmaids, Miss Cora Langdon Van Norden, 
Miss Alletta L. Bedford. Best man, Mr. 
John Gill. Ushers, Mr. William Reeve, Mr. 
Warner Van Norden, Mr. E. A. Tomlinson, 
Mr. John Lippincott. 

Hawkins-Clarkson.—Mr. Eugene D. 
Hawkins, son of the late Dexter A. Haw- 
kins, and Miss Julia Floyd Clarkson, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Howard Clarkson, were married 
in the Church of the Incarnation on Wed., 
28 Apr., the Rev. William M. Grosvenor, 
officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Alice 
Clarkson. Bridesmaids, Miss Julia Dela- 
field, Miss Estelle Hawkins, Miss Belknap, 
Miss Cornelia Clarkson. Best man, Mr. 
Lewis L. Delafield. Ushers, Mr. Theodore 
H. Price, Mr. Richard Ward, Mr. Frederic 
Otis Barton, Mr. Robert Kelly Prentice, Mr. 
Clarence Goadby, Mr. Clement Clarkson. 

Jourdan—Mott.—Mr. Franklin Burnett 
Jourdan, son of Gen. James Jourdan, and 
Miss Margaretta Mott, daughter of Mr. 
William B. Mott, were married in Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn, on Wed., 28 Apr., the 
Rev. Andrew F, Underhill officiating, Maid 
of honor, Miss Louise Manley. Best man, 
Mr. William Jourdan. Ushers, Mr. John 


B. Carpenter, Mr. Carl Fabre, Mr. Henry 
Jourdan, Mr. Edward Jourdan, 
Little-Robinson.—Mr. George Elliot 
Little, son of Mr. Stephen Little, and Miss 
Ella Robinson, daughter of Mrs. Mary Knox 
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Robinson, will be married in the Old First 
Church this evening, the Rev. Dr. Clark 
Wright and the Rev. Dr. Parker Morgan 
officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Marian 
Varian. Bridesmaids, Miss Edna Vander- 
bilt Robinson, Miss Louise Robinson, Miss 
Maude Robinson. Ushers, Mr. Milton 
Ruggles, Mr. Robert A. Stewart, Mr. Fred- 
eric W. MacDonald, Mr. St. John Webb, 
Mr. Wilbur L. Archer, Mr. George Rob- 
inson. 

Proctor-Riker.— Mr. James Howe 
Proctor of Boston and Miss Mattina Riker, 
daughter of Mr. John L. Riker were married 
in the Church of the Incarnation on Wed. 
28 Apr., the Rev. Dr. William Grosvenor 
officiating. Maid of honor, Miss May 
Riker. Bridesmaids, Miss Carolyn Bene- 
dict, Miss Liewelyn Parsons, Miss Anna 
Riker, Miss Therese Smith, Miss Constance 
Satterlee, Miss Sallie Smith. Best man, 
Mr. Thomas E. Proctor. Ushers, Mr. 
Allston Burr, Mr. Perry Trafford, Mr. 
Walter Alexander, Mr. Charler L. Riker. 

Villard-Serrano.—Mr. Harold G. Vil- 
lard, son of Mr. Henry Villard and Miss 
Marquita Serrano, daughter of Mr. W. J 
Serrano, will be marriedin All Souls’ Church 
to-day at 3.30, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
officiating Maid of ‘honor, Miss Camilla 
Serrano. Bridesmaids, Miss Marie Hewitt, 
Miss Nina Hewitts, Miss Mary Honey, Miss 
Alice Honey. Ushers, Mr. D. W. William- 
son, Mr. Frederic Keating, Mr. W. D. 
Tyndale, Mr. Philip Mc H. Garrison, Mr. 
Carl Schurz, Dr. Benjamin Tatton. 


INTIMATIONS 


Baldwin.—Mr. William Ball Baldwin 
has taken a cottage at Pittsfield for the 
summer. 

Bristed. Mr. and Mr. Charles Astor 
Bristed will soon go to Lenox for the season. 

Canfield.—Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass Can- 
field have taken Eastborne Lodge at Newport 
for the summer. 

Cutting.—Col. and Mrs. Walter Cutting 
and the Misses Cutting will spend the sum- 
mer at Pittsfield. 

French.—Mr. and Mrs. Seth B. French 
have taken a cottage at Newport for the 
season. 

Garmendia.—Mrs. Carlos de Garmen- 
dia will go to Europe early in May. 

Goodridge.—Mr. and Mrs, Frederic 
Goodridge will soon go to their country place 
at Riverdale. 

Kane.—Col. and Mrs. Delancy Kane will 
open their place the Paddocks at New Ro- 
chelle, very soon. 

Kountze.—Mr. and Mrs. Luther Kountze 
will soon leave for their country place at 
Morristown, 

Larocque.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Laroc- 
que will spend the summer at Southampton. 

Parsons.—Mr. John E. Parsons and 
Miss Parsons will go to Lenox for the sum- 
mer early in May. 

Roosevelt. — Mrs. Hilborne Roosevelt 
will spend the summer at Seabright. 

Schieffelin.—Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Schieffelin will occupy the McCurdy estate at 
Newport this summer. 

Stevens.—Mr. and Mrs. Richard Stevens 
will spend June and July at Bernardsville. 

Sloane.—Mr. and Mrs. William D. 
Sloane will spend the summer at Lenox. 

Schieffelin.—Mr. and Mrs. William Jay 
Schieffelin will spend the first part of the 
summer at Scarborough, and then go to Bar 
Harbor. 

Strong.—Mayor and Mrs. Strong will 
spend the summer at Seabright. 

Turnure.—Mr. and Mrs. George Turn- 
ure have taken the Tanner cottage at Lenox 
fur the season. 

Tinker.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Tinker 
will soon leave for their place at Setauket, 
L, I. 

Wysong.—Mr. and Mrs. John J. Wy- 
song will spend the summer at Newport. 


SUMMER STHOOLS 


Shinnecock —The Summer School of 
Art for men and women at Shinnecock 
Hills, Southampton, L. I., will open for its 
seventh season on 1 June. Pres., Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Chase; Corresponding Sec., Miss 


Ethel M. Campbell Chase, School of Art, 
106 E. 23d St. 


RECITALS 


Smith.—A testimonial organ concert, 
was given for Dr. Gerrit Smith on Wed., 28 
Apr. During the past ten years Dr. Gerrit 
Smith has given a series of 225 free organ re- 
citals. In appreciation of this the numerous 
friends, music lovers and students, to whom 
these recitals have been a source of pleasure, 
gave the concert. The following artists as- 
sisted: Muss Marguerite Hall, mezzo so- 
prano; Mrs. Gerrit Smith, soprano; Mr. 
Heinrich Meyn, baritone; Mr. Franz P. 
Kaltenborn, violin; Mr. Felix Boucher, 
*cello; Mr. Homer N. Bartlett, piano. 

Smith.—Mrs. Gerrit Smith, assisted by 
Mr. Ben Davis, will give a recital of Old 
English Songs and Ballads on Saturday after- 
noon, 1 May, at four o’clock, at the Studio, 


53 E. s6thSt. 
CLUBS 


Cycle Touring Club.—The second tour 
of this club will be to Tuxedo and back on 
Sat. and Sun., 1 and 2 May, starting at 9.45 
on Saturday. Officers: Mr. James B,Town- 
send, president ; Mr. Julian B. Shope, secre- 
tary and treasurer ; Mr. Fellowes Davis, Mr, 
Thomas F. Clarke, Mr. Hubert Brown, Ex- 
Com. Members: Captain Clarence A. Post- 
ley, Mr. Fellowes Davis, Colonel Hubert S, 
Brown, Mr. Thomas F. Clark, Mr. James 
B. Townsend, Mr. Julian B. Shope, Mr. 
Louis J. Pooler, Mr. George Harral, Mr. W. 
Travers Jerome, Mr. George Kendall, Mr. 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Jr., Mr. Robert 
Bridges, Dr. Edward B. Bronson, Dr. Henry 
S. Norris, Mr. Lawrence Godkin, Mr. W. 
H. Stockwell, Mr. Cortlandt Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. Walter Rutherford, Mr. De 
Forest Grant, Mr. Milo M. Belding, Jr , Mr. 
George M. Gray, Mr. James Barnes, Mr. 
Henry L. Sprague, Mr. Seth Sprague Terry, 
Colonel W. E. Rexford, Mr. Frank How- 
ard, Lord and Mr. Charles Grenville Peters. 

N.Y. Y. C.°S —There will be a ladies’ 
reception at the New York Yacht Club, 67 
Mad. Ave., on Sat,, 1 May, from 3 to 6. 


GOLF 


Lakewood.—Mr. James A. Tyng, 
amateur champion of the Morris County 
Golf Club, won the Lakewood Club tourna- 
ment for the silver pitcher gived by the Laurel- 
in-the-Pines Hotel, beating H. P. Toler of 
the Baltimore Golf Club three up and two to 
play. Mr. H. P. Toler won the prize for 
the best scratch score doing the course in 88. 

Morris County Golf Club.—The for- 
mal opening of this club took place on Sat, 
There was no regular tournament, so that in- 
formal matches could be played. The first 
tournament will be held on 39-31 May. The 
tea on Sat. was presided over by Mrs. Robert 
Ballantine, Mrs. W. Allston Flagg, Mrs. Cor- 
nelius B. Mitchell and Mrs. Charles Bradley. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Red Cross Hospital.—An entertain- 
ment in aid of the Red Cross Hospital will be 
held in the small ballroom of the Waldorf on 
11 May, at four. Miss Adele Gardiner and 
Miss Rutty have the musicale in charge: 
Patronesses, Mrs. Gardiner, Mrs. Henry I. 
Barbey, Mrs. Fiederic J. dePeyster, Mrs. 
Louis Fitzgerald, Mis. James Gallatin, Mrs, 
Ernest R. Adee, Miss Cornelia Beekman, 
Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. R. Horace Gallatin, 
Mrs, E. P. C. Lewis, Mrs. T. J. Oakley 
Rhinelander, Mrs, Rutherfurd, Mrs. Eugene 
Schieffelin, Mrs. Edwin A. Stevens and Mrs. 
Henry Lewis Morris. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 21 Apr., Mr. 
R H. Alexander, Mr. Douglas Alexander, 
Mrs. W. M. Bliss, Mr. Frederick G. 
Bourne, Mr. E. W. Bourne, Mrs. G. S. 
Bowdoin, Miss Bowdoin, Mr. J. C. Brown, 
Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Bruce Brown and children, 
Mr. T. L. Brown, Capt. and Mrs. A. J. 
Carstairs, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Duer, Miss 
Duer, Miss Helen Dunham, Sir Arthur 
Forwood. Mr. P. H. Griffen, Mr. William 
A. Griffen, Misses Griffen, Mr. W. B. 
Hoffman, Misses Hoffman, Mr. Benjam‘n 
Horton, Mrs. Horton, Mrs, Richard Irwin, 


iti 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Kidd, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Lanier, Mrs. John W. Min- 
turn, Mrs. E. Rollins Morse, Mrs. Edgar 
Scott, Mr. J. Philip Scott, Sir Talton Sykes 
Bart, Mr. and Mrs. John Adams Thayer, 
Mrs, W. Storrs Wells, Mr. Fitzhugh White- 
house, Mrs. C. A. Whitney, Mr. Morgan 
Whitney, Lond Grey de Wilton. 

New York.—Sailing, Wed., 21 Apr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Bryce Allan, Mr. and Mrs, 
John Cooper, the Misses Cooper, Mrs. Grace 
Whitney Evans, Miss Elaine Whitney Evans, 
Mr. J. H. Flagler, Mrs. J. B. Gibson, Mr. 
Richard Gambnill, Mr. and Mrs, John P. 
Hughes, Mr. H. H. Hughes, Mrs. Samuel 
H. Jones and children, Mrs, H. S. Leech, 
Miss Leech, Mr. Jean de Reszke, Mr. 
Edouard de Reszke. 

Campania.—Sailing, Sat., 24 Apr., Lord 
Basil Biackwood, Sir David Barbour, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Coats, Mr. R. W. Chapin, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Corbin, Sir Henry 
Neville Dering, the British Minister to 
Mexico; Lady Dering and Arthur Dering, 
Sir Edward Grey and Lady Grey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin Stern and Mrs. Egerton L. 
Winthrop, Jr. 

Fulda.—Sailing, Sat., 24 Apr., The 
Right Rev. Cortland Whitehead, Bishop of 
Pittsburg; Mrs. Whitehead and the Misses 
Whitehead, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Eng- 
lish, Mr. and Mrs. J. Brooks Fenno, H. C. 
Newcomb and Clifford Putnam. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


TT Circus Girl was produced at Daly’s 

Theatre on Monday last. It has 
had a great vogue in London, and 
is likely to prove popular here. It belongs 
to the vaudeville type of entertainment, in 
which it resembles ‘The Gaiety Girl and The 
Girl from Paris. The playwrights (or is it 
the managers ?) show little originality in the 
titles they give this class of entertainment, 
the word girl in this connection being a most 
extensively overworked noun. 

There is only one man in a titlkk—him 
from Mexico—to offset all the girls. He 
appears, however, to have as great drawing 
powers as any of the dramatic girls, as Hoyt’s 
Theatre has been filled night after night by 
appreciative audiences, who have followed 
the career of the hero with manifestations of 
hearty amusement. 

The lack of pr: judice as to sex on the part 
of the public is further evidenced by the pop- 
ularity of the Mysterious Mr. Bugle at the 
Lyceum. During his week’s stay at this 
theatre he has received a flattering amount o 
attention from the theatre-going public. 

The Wedding at the Casino is to continue 
at the Casino until 19 May. 

Never Again at the Garrick is drawing so 
well that closing night is not yet sighted. 

Likewise, Under the Red Robe at the Em- 
pire is so popular that the season is to be ex- 
tended, so that advantage may be taken of its 
continued success, 

The Serenade at the Knickerbocker con- 
tinues to serve the Bostonians and the public 
excellently well as entertainers and the enter- 
tained. The date of its taking off is set 
down at 24 May. 

The Wizard of the Nile, at the Broadway, 
continues to beguile the public, and its ability 
to interest shows no sign of abatement. 

Mrs. Fiske, as Tess, still holds a succession 
of interested auditors at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. 

Among perennia's that are to be seen in 
the city for the week may be mentioned : 

The Two Orphans (it would be ungallant 
to name the leading lady under perennials ) at 
the Murray Hill; Heartsease at the Harlem 
Opera House, with Henry Miller in the title 
role; The Heart of Maryland, with the 
original cast at the Grand Opera House ; 
Two Little Vagrants, atthe American; The 
Sporting Duch.ss, at the Academy of Music ; 
Charley’s Aunt, at the Columbus. 

Sweet Inniscarra continues at the Four- 
teenth Street Theatre. 

Dr. Belgraff is on its second week at the 
Garden. 

Miss Manhattan, at Wallack’s, and The 
Girl From Paris, at the Herald Square, con- 
tinue on their not over pleasant way to the 
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delight of those whore ethical perceptions are 
somewhat rudimentary. 

This is not the season for novelties, and 
such new entertainments as are promised are 
in the line of ‘* annual reviews”’ or roof 
garden vaudeville. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music— 8.15. The Sporting Dutchess. 

American—8.15, Two Little V agrants. 

Broadway— 8,15, Wizard of the Nile, 

Bijou—8.15, Closed. 

Casino—8.15, The Wedding Day. 

Daly’s—8.15, The Circus Girl. 

Empire—8.30, Under the Red Rode, 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, 

Fourteenth Street — Sweet Inniscarra. 

Garden—8.15, Dr. Belgraff. 

Garrick—8 20, Never Again. 

Grand Opera House-—-8,15, Heart of Maryland, 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, Heartsease. 

Herald Square- 8.15, The Girl from Paris. 

Hoyt's—The Man from Mexico. 

Knickerbocker —8, The Serenade. 

Lyceum—8 30, The Mysterious Mr. Bugle. 

Murray Hill—8.15, Tre Two Orphans. 

Wallack s—8,15, Miss Manhattan. 

Keith’s— Continuous performance. 

Olympia Music Hall —')an Leno and Vaudeville. 

National Academy of Design— Annual exhibition, 
. Weber & Field's Music Hall—Mr. New York, 

sq. 

Eden Musée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks, 
etc. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

_— & Bial’s—Gayest Manhattan and vaude- 
ville. 








MANY EXHIBITS 


IN 


Vogue’s Second Annual Model Dall 
Show await illustration in ihe num- 
bers of Vogue to be issued in the 


next few weeks. 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
ot Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
Jy packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with no cut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement the 

aper necessitated, 

t is light and dur- 
ont able, and looks like 
a bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
agreeable to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free, This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes.a handeome ornament, 

Address, 

VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 











Ladies 
Tired 


of having 
handsome ma- 
terial spoiled 
and made up 
in out-of date 
style, can get 
the latest Pa- 
risian designs 
in any kind of 
garment made 
to order, to 
measure, with 
outleaving home. Satisfaction in cut, fit, style, with p r- 
fe. t woremanship gu trantecd 
For measure blank and descriptive catalogue, reter- 
ences etc., addre-s 


N. W. BAKER CO. (Mme. Baker), 
IMPORTERS 
High-Class Gowns and Novelties. 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
1721 Michigan Avenue, = * 





Chicago. 
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M. JENKINS, 


297 Pifth Ave., 31st St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
‘* PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 














QUEER 4 
STATEMENTS 

by 

envious 

would-be competitors, 

who resent the 

rearrangement 

of bicycle values, 


cannot shake 
the public con- 
fidence in popu- 
lar 


Rambler 
Bicycles 


NEW PRICE, 


MOUSON’S 
NEW 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE 


, - + NEW YORK CITY 
cuales 
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“There is no better test of refinement 
than the perfume one uses ” 


cH SH cv 


Leading Druggists and Department 
Stores are now selling 


VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet % 
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$80 


The highest high grade 
price that's fair.” 





CATALOGUE FREE. 


Gormully & Jeffery 





Mfg. Co. 

Chicago. Boston. Washington. New @ 
York. Brooklyn. Detroit. Cin- 
cinnati. Buffalo. London 

and Coventry, >» apeee. 





20 BOOKS » » » 


ON 20 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS, 
BUT ALL RELATING TO SOME 
DELIGHTFUL PHASE OF AMERI- 
CAN TRAVEL, VIA “ AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT 
FREE, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT 
OF A1-CENT STAMP BY GEORGE 
H. DANIELS, GENERAL PASSEN- 
GER AGENT, NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL &: HUDSON RIVER RAIL- 
ROAD, GRAND CENTRAL STA- 
TION, NEW YORK. 
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GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
StTEuBEN Co., New Yorx. 


Forsale by all first-class hotels and hig b-class grocers. 











Prices $2.00 to $10.00 
Special Styles to $30.00 


e Catalogues sent 
on application 





Les meilleurs, les plus chics, les plus élegants, 


SUPERIOR 
FRENCH CORSETS 


Latest Parisian Models, Full Hip Effects. 


Gen un wie =] (4 LA PERSEPHONE IC. 


MARQUE DEPOSEE 


These celebrated Corsets are the leaders in corset 
fashions, fit perfectly and assure elegant shapely 
figures. They give unqualified satisfaction. 


Fellheimer & Lindauer, Importers, 
83-85 Wooster St., N. Y. 


pat Leading Retailers 3 











are made by the 


“MAKERS OF MOST OF THE 
HIGH-GRADE SADDLES” 


) 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Ordinary 
Health 


| No one else offers the cyclist 





CYCLE SADDLES 








Anatomical the choice of 
Pramatic EVERY 

tyjeit, | ~ POPULAR 
In 14 vari- S | Y LE 
ous shapes, 

interchang- | of Cycle Saddles in a quality 
able with | above thestandard of all others. 
7 graded Iliustrated Catalogue showing 
springs. 60 styles, sent free. 











FAIR WOMEN 


from 


VOGUE 








| & collection of portraits of ladies originally 
| published in Vogue, 
| of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


| HIGHEST AWARD 
World's Columbian Exposition 


E. TWYEFFORT 


MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 
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Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats, 





(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 


Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper, 
showing the exact appearance of the ma- 
terial when made up; the other, a flat 
working pattern to cut from. This 
feature is original with us, and obviates 
the necessity of taking your pattern to 
pieces to cut your goods. 

This is only one of the 

many reasons why our patterns 

are the best in the world. 


We have no Agencies. 
Patterns can be obtained only at our 


Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 


or at our 


Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris. 





THE MorsE- BROUGHTON Co. 


3 East ioth Street, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


WE FURNISH PATTERNS OF ANY DESIGN 
IN ANY BOOK. 
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tapered tubing have a 
strength other bicycles do 
not possess, 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO. 
17 Murray Street, New York. 


Worcester, Mass, 
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Factories: Middletown, Conn. 

















“THE CLINTON SAFETY 


Has so many good points. 
I can only find one, 

and that don’t ever 

hurt me. 


THE CLINTON 


has the largest sale of 
any Safety Pin in the 
| world, because of its 

surpassing excellence, 


FREE! To convince you, 
* we will send, for 
stamp, samples of the 
CLINTON 


also our SOVR AN pin and 
a pretty colored booklet 
for the children. 


The Oakville Co., Waterbury, Conn, 
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He tragedy of human life is no when, nowhere 
more distressingly apparent to him who looks be- 
low the surface of things than on festival occa- 

sions like Easter Sunday, when humanity in crowds 
brings itself out into the much revealing light of day. 
Bedecked in spring attire, the gaiety of which helps em- 
phasize how much out of touch with its environment of 
sunshine and brightness is the human face, the self-satis- 
fied crowds flock to church and elbow each other on 
the promenade, unaware of the incongruous element they 
each contribute to the pageant. Although there be 
many observers for pleasure and a lesser, albeit still 
goodly, number for revenue—the writers—yet this dis- 
cordant note is left unrecorded. The crowds are always 
said to be ‘* gay,”” but in reality, except in the case of 
the very young, what is more pitiful than the human face 
always? Where is the pathos of life as startlingly por- 
trayed—-sorrow, ill-health, failing strength, physical 
defects, moral degradation? Is there even one in a 
thousand whose face is innocent of all trace of these 
experiences or characteristics ? 


Sit in a church pew that commands a view of the as- 
sembling congregation, and contrary to the usual Easter 
habit note the face, not the costume, as the crue] light of 
day falls upon visage after visage—how ghastly a spec- 
tacle does humanity become! Small wonder that the 
blind boy of the story upon being made to see should, 
after looking upon the faces of men and of women, cry 
out in misery, ‘* Why is every. one so sad?*’ His 
mentally pictured world of happy people was forever de- 
stroyed when once he had looked humanity in the face. 


Eyes accustomed from infancy to the sight of faces 
are not so discriminating ; and beyond careless classifica- 
tion as old or young, plain or attractive, most persons 
pay little heed to faces other than those of their inti- 
mates, The human face is well worth study, however. 
It offers, among other things, a fruitful field for the ob- 
servation of the mistakes of humanity—she, for exam- 
ple, married on an impulse, without taking proper precau- 
tions for her future maintenance and that of the all-but- 
inevitable child orchildren. Poverty and over-maternity 
with resultant physical pain and mental anxiety have in- 
delibly furrowed her face, robbed it of its bloom, and 
spoiled its contour, and, although she is but thirty, her 
face is emphatically elderly. 


There is, too, the gay man. His air is debonnaire, 
and his pose that of a perennial Romeo. But his face !— 
the havoc that gross thoughts and dissipated habits have 
brought in its expression transforms his would-be senti- 
mental smile into a sensual smirk which disgusts the 
pure-minded girl whom he wishes to favorably impress. 
And so on through the dreary catalogue of its blunders, 
its sins, the marks of which humanity carries on its face. 


Upon reflection, does it seem accurately descriptive 
to say that the Easter crowds were a gay sight ? 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Arious authorities on etiquette have 

V undertaken at divers times to enlighten 

an ignorant and inquiring world as to 
when ‘lady ’’ is properly designative and un- 
der what circumstances the word woman is to 
be preferred. No concern apparently exists as 
to when a gentleman is merely a man, since the 
question is debated but rarely. This indiffer- 
ence is surprising, as a knowledge of when one 
may, with safety, designate a person a man 
within his hea ing or that of his friend, is neces- 
sary to a smvoth sailing of the seas of daily 
intercourse What an affront, for example, 
would be put upon the girl who has ‘ gen- 
tlemen friends*’ if one should, forgetting the 
social stratum in which she moves, refer to her 
callers as men. No amount of explanation 
could disabuse her mind of the idea that an in- 
sult was intended. She might not, as she 
would put it, *¢ demean ”’ herself by resenting 
the slight, but she would throughout the rest 
of the talk throw great and unnecessary em- 
phasis upon gentleman. Likewise the trades- 
man, particularly if he be of the blatant Ameri- 
can equality type, is fiercely resentful of being 
designated as a man. The only condition 
under which he accepts man as fittingly de- 
finitive is when the more or less flattering 
adjective young is prefixed to it. For the 
rest he would have you know he is as much a 
gentleman as the Prince of Wales or any other 
royal nibs. A little experience with many 
sorts and conditions of people will convince an 
experimenter that if he would avoid giving of- 
fense he must restrict the use of man to those 
whose claims to superiority or equality rest upon 
some such substantial basis as family or breed- 
ing. 

+ 
* * 

One of the first women bicycle riders in 
New York is considerably surprised at the 
tremendous amount of fussiness that both men 
and women exhibit about saddles. It is more 
than seven years ago since she rode first a ninety 
pound tricycle—there being no bicycle for 
women in New York City at the time. The 
tricycle was a second-hand one and its saddle 
must have been a very antiquity guiltless of 
modern improvements. Beyond breaking off 
once during a steep hill-climb it gave the rider 
nv inconvenience. She rode daily from March 
into far into the autumn without discomfort. 
Her next saddle experience was with a variety 
of rented wheels on which she took lessons in 
balancing on a bicycle, a feat she was by the 
way an unconscionably longtime in acquiring — 
something like twenty lessons. In December 
she bought a forty-two-pound first grade Lon- 
don bicycle. The weight seems now excessive, 
but in those days of eight years ago the lighter 
weights were confined to racing machines. An 
American standard make saddle displaced the 
London one, and without alteration that saddle 
was used for four years without causing the 
wheelwomen the slightest inconvenience. After 
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her comfortable saddle experience this woman 
cannot but think that the continual outcry 
against saddles in these days is due to incor- 
rect riding attitudes and riding habits rather 
than to the various makes of saddles. She 
was taught by her trainer to have a seat high 
enough to give a full Jeg stretch to pedals ; 
to have handle bar raised sufficiently high to 
avoid even a slight stoop; to propel the wheel 
by motion at the ankle, not at the knee. An 
inspection of large numbers of riders leads in- 
evitably to the conclusion that the majority of 
cyclers have never been properly trained, to 
which may be traced many accidents and 
much criticism of wheels and saddles. 


* 
* * 


A stroll up the Boulevard on a holiday 
discloses to the interested observer a great im- 
provement in the dress of the women riders. 
Almost without exception, an attempt at a 
specially fit costume has been attempted, and 
in many instances beautifully cut tailor-made 
habits are worn. The black costumes make the 
best appearance, and the close-fitting jacket, 
coat sleeve, short plaited skirt model is the 
most sportsmanlike and neatest. High laced 
boots and an Alpine hat are proper finishes to 
such a costume. It can be urged against 
black fabrics that they show the dust, and 
against the Alpine hat that it does not afford 
sufficient protection against the sun’s rays. 
Whatever the objection, however, to the black 
wheeling costume on the score of utility, it is 
unsurpassably natty. 


* 
* * 


The appearance of many women bicyclists 
would be much improved if they would but 
remember that the breeze makes gigot sleeves 
and loose jacket fronts play clownish antics. 
Trimness should be as much the watchword 
of the cyclist as it is the ambition of the horse- 


woman. 


* 
* * 


In the late afternoon of a warm day recently, 
a Saunterer in Central Park found herself in 
the wooded portion near the upper west end. 
Descending a path she wandered among the 
leafless trees, glancing now and again at groups 
of laborers, tools in hand, wending their way 
homeward, who seen through the vista of trees 
took on a certain unwonted picturesqueness. A 
turn in the road brought the Saunterer in view 
of a stone arch, the support of a bridge on the 
roadway above. Under the arch a narrow 
footpath ran along the side of a shallow pool, 
the muddy waters of which were brightened to 
a golden glow by a ray of sunlight, the only 
spot of brightness in the wood. Over the 
footpath came the laborers, for the most part 
in silence, leaving the light behind them. On 
the upper roadway, perhaps sixty feet above, 
the sunshine flooded rider and horse, and 
gleamed from the polished surfaces of harness 
and bicycle. Up there were light and rapid 
movement and gaiety ; a swiftly passing pan- 
orama of pleasurings, a gay chasing of the 
butterfly—amusement. Below, among the 
shadows, wearily plodded the toilers—the two 
classes as far asunder, for the time at least, as 
though inhabitants of different planets instead 
of being separated merely by social conditions. 


* 
* % 
Among the most-to-be-pited classes in the 


community are the women compelled to self- 
support who are without training in any mark- 
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etable form of proficiency and for whom it is 
consequently next to impossible to find any 
work. To aid deserving women of this class 
the work rooms for unskilled women were 
opened three years ago at 47 Prospect Place, 
New York. During this period an average of 
ninety women a week have been given some 
form of remunerative work. The aim is not 
only to afford temporary relief but to develop 
in the women a spirit of independence and to 
afford them an opportunity for training in self- 
supporting work. ‘The homeless ones are as 
far as possible secured positions as domestics 
in the country. There is urgent and immedi- 
ate need of $2,000 to carry the enterprise over 
the summer when work is scarce. It should 
be said that this work is conducted under the 
auspices of the Charity Organization Society 
and it is, of course, in good standing as a 
deserving and most useful charity. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to the treasurer, Mrs. J. 
F. Tapley, 64 Clinton Place, New York. 





STEADWAY 


BY MARY DWIGHT 


“ Ello, Steadway! You off for the 
summer?’ 


‘Hello, Jessup! No, I'm just 
going into Pennsylvania for a few weeks. Did 
you know Jack Griere? Well, he’s married 
and settled out there on a big place ; amateur 
farmer, you know, and all that sort of thing.”’ 

“ Wonder what sort of a benedict Jack 
makes? He never seemed to me just cast for 
that réle.”’ 

**Oh, he raves over his wife in every letter. 
Says she’s never looked at a man before she 
saw him, and that makes him all the happier 
when he sees how devoted she is to him. He's 
been writing me all the winter to come out 
there. That's my train; good-bye, old fel- 
low, pleasant journey.”” 

The speaker, Robert Steadway, hurried 
through the gate at the Grand Central and 
boarded his train. Settled in his seat he took 
Jack Griere’s last letter out of his pocket and 
reread it. Although the writer had been mar- 
ried nearly a year he was as enthusiastic as a 
lover ; all comments upon the events of the 
day, all news of his farming experiences and 
questions about Steadway’s own affairs were 
squeezed in between rapturous praise of his 
wife’s loveliness. 

‘«She is so innocent. But so ignorant of 
the world it frightens me often,’ and much 
more in the same strain. 

Steadway smiled, and beguiled the tedium 
of his journey by trying to fancy gay Jack 
Griere, the hero of many a bachelor escapade, 
changed into a sober married man. As Stead- 
way was due at his friend’s town about mid- 
night he had not taken a sleeper. Overcome, 
however, with the heat of the August day 
he dozed in his seat. Suddenly he opened his 
eyes, conscious that the train had stopped. It 
had reached the station of a small city. 
Steadway looked at his watch: ‘*11.30! I'll 
be there in twenty minutes.”’ 

Just outside the station the train halted, de- 
layed by some small accident, Steadway looked 
out the window. The view he saw was like 
a street scene in a theatre—a square closed 
in by tall dark houses and brilliantly lighted 
by electricity. Crowds of people were hurry- 
ing along dressed in evening clothes and seem- 


(Continued on page 264) 
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(Continued from page 262) 
ingly just leaving some fete. Steadway’s 
gaze was attracted toa man and woman stand- 
ing under an electric light close to the train. 
The man’s back was turned to him and he 
could only see that he was young and not in 
evening dress. The woman's face was turned 
to him and it was upon her that Steadway 
concentrated all his attention. She was young, 
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scarcely more than twenty, dressed in a gown 
of some delicate color whose long train lay 
unheeded on the pavement, a scarf of white 
lace was twisted about her throat and a white 
wrap had slipped back showing her bare 
shoulders. Steadway took in these details 
mechanically ; then his eyes were riveted upon 
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her face. She was beautiful with a loveliness 
that was dazzling. 

She was so close to Steadway that he ‘could 
see even the color of her eyes, which were dark 
blue. Her hair was golden and grew away 
from her face in: soft waves. She stood so 
motionless that Steadway might have fancied 
her a statue. He had time to even observe 
that the perfect curve of her chin as it 











IERNOON IN THE PARK 


rounded toward her neck was marred by a lit- 
tle red scar. Suddenly the woman started 
from her calm and flung both arms about the 
man’s neck and kissed him passionately again 
and again. The man betrayed no emotion 
whatever, he neither returned the caresses nor 
repulsed them, nor did the passers-by show 
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any interest in the strange scene. They 
hardly glanced at the pair as they passed them. 
The woman withdrew her embrace from the 
man as hastily as she had given it and looked 
at him steadily. There were no tears upon 
her face, yet her expression was one of en- 
treaty. She drew from her bosom something 
that glittered, it might have been money or it 
might have been a knife. Then for the 
first time she began to speak. Not realizing 
what he did Steadway struggled to open his 
window. The train gave a jerk and started 
again on its way. Steadway pressed his face 
against the pane. He saw the woman again 
clasp the man in a wild embrace and the square 
was lost to view. 

‘*Jove !*” he cricd, almost aloud, ‘that 
was an, exciting scene; what a beauty the 
woman was! I'd give something to know why 
she was doing all that, and who the man was. 
I"}l ask Jack ; he says he knows all the people 
2bout here, and such a beautiful woman as that 
can't fail to be conspicuous wherever she may 
live.”” 

In a few minutes the train reached Ashburn- 
ham, and Jack Griere was waiting on the plat- 
form. In the exchange of greetings and talk 
over old times Steadway forgot the strange 
scene in the square. 

‘*You must excuse my wife, Bob,” said 
Jack, as they approached the house. ‘¢ She 
took a long bicycle ride to-day, and was so 
used up she went to bed early. You'll see her 
in the morning, and then you can judge for 
yourself if I have exaggerated her charms.”” 

When Steadway woke the next morning the 
occurrence of the night before was fresh in his 
mind, 

“1 mustn't forget to ask Jack about it,’ he 
said, as he went down stairs. He found his 
friend on the broad piazza, and with him a tall 
lady. 

‘* Bob, my wife,’ said Jack, proudly. The 
lady turned; Steadway started and almost 
dropped the hand she offered him. There 
stood the woman of the square. There were 
the same large eyes, the same golden hair, the 
same slight, composed figure, and—yes, the 
same little red scar on the chin. 





POETS AND THE WEATHER 
VANE 

He picturesque quality and almost end- 

less variety of weather vanes, from the 

modest arrow to the richly gilded and 

imposing medizval, heraldic, or commercial 

designs, and the traditions which are associated 

with these useful and time honored adjuncts to 

church, townhall or private building, attract 

the interest wherever one goes, whether through 

city, town, or quieter village, and give a new 

fillip to thought. It was Longfellow’s Paul 
Revere who 


*¢ Saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed.”’ 


It was in the Arcadian village of Grand Pré 
that 


‘¢ Above in the variant breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercocks 
Rattled and sang of mutation,’’ 


while the 


‘* Weathercock on the village spire 
With your golden feathers all on fire’’ 
(Continued on page 268) 
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(Continued from page 264) 
has almost become commonplace, save to the 
poet’s eye. 
The Vane on the Spire has been depicted 
by one of our minor poets, B. F. Taylor : 


** Under the sun and under the moon 
Silver at midnight, golden at noon, 
Could Dian have lost it out of her hair ? 
Phoebus’s quiver have taken it there — 
That wonderful arrow sweeping the air ? 


** Tt is poised in a finger from sun to sun, 
And it catches the glimmer of dawn begun, 
And is floating in light when the day is done, 
And it turns at the touch of a viewless hind, 
And it swings in the air like a wizard's wand.”” 


Who does not recall the picture of the St. 
Peter vane that T. B. Aldrich has painted in 
words in his graceful poem In the Old Church 
Tower : 

** In the old church tower 
Hangs the bell ; 
And above it on the vane 
In the sunshine and the rain, 
Cut in gold, St. Peter stands, 
With the keys in his claspt hands, 
And all is well.’’ 


And again it is in Aldrich’s After the Rain 
these lines occur : 


** Tne rain has ceased, and in my room 
The sunshine pours an airy flood ; 
And on the church’s dizzy vane 
The ancient cross is bathed in blood.”’ 


Turning to Shakespeare as a repository of 
all wisdom and knowledge, we find that he re- 
fers to the weather vane only six times. In 
Love’s Labor Lost, the Princess of France 
upon receiving a letter fron Don Adriano, 
says : 


‘* What plume of feathers is he that indited this 
letter ? 
What vane! Whait weathercock !”’ 


In Much Ado About Nothing, Hero speaks 
to Ursula of Beatrice’s disdain toward men, 
saying : 

**T never yet saw man 

How wise, how noble, young, how really 
featured 


But she would spell him backward : 
If speaking, why, a vane blown of all winds.”’ 


King Lear’s apostrophe to the tempest con- 
tains reference to the weathercock : 


‘¢ Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ! rage ! blow! 

You cataracts and hurricanes spout 

Till you have drenched out steeples, drowned the 

cocks,”” 

Conrad in Much Ado About Nothing, in 
response to Borachio’s exclamation, ‘* Dids’t 
thou not hear somebody ?’’ answers, ‘* No ! 
"twas the vane onthe house ;’’ and in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Ford asks Mrs. 
Page concerning Robin ‘‘ Where had you this 
weathercock ?*” In Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona, Speed says of Sylvia’s pert speech : 


**© jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible, 
As a nose on a man’s face, or a weathercock on a 
steeple.”’ 


Then Chaucer sang six hundred years ago: 


** O, sterne people, unsad and untrue, 
Are undiscrete and changing as a vane.”” 


There is an old hymn to a weathercock in a 
manuscript of 1420; but after all literature, 





VOGUE 


and the poets especially, have concerned them- 
selves little with the weathervane. These ex- 
cerpts may not exhaust the subject, but they at 
least indicate its meagreness. 

Will M. Clemens. 
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AGGRESSIVE NEWNESS MOST OBJECTIONABLE— 
THE VALUE OF HOUSE WEAR IN DIMINISH- 
ING THE SHINE OF THE SHOP—METHODS 
WHEREBY ONE MOGODORE MAY BE 
DEVELOPED INTO TWO TIES 


Purposely affect a little carelessness. This 
does not necessarily mean that I am 
slovenly. I keep clean, but I do not 

condemn accidental wrinkles in clothes, ora 
little evidence of wear in gloves. I think that 
an absolutely new pair of patent leather shoes 
or glacé gloves are simply awful. They shine, 
and they are stiff. They proclaim their newness 
to all. Do you know that I actually wear 
my new shoes about the house, and that | do 
the same thing with my new gloves? Well, 
it’s a grand scheme. It just takes the shop 
out of them. So when TI go out for the first 
time witha new pair of gloves or shoes no one 
remarks it. I never let any one know that I 
have new clothes if I can help it. 

There is another thing that I must condemn. 
It is individualism in dress, I mean that 
original individualism which inspires a man 
to design his own clothes. He becomes a 
sort of walking advertisement of personal 
idiosyncrasy. Be neither odd, nor painfully 
correct. Take the broad middle path, dress 
like a man, wear good solid boots, quiet 
trousers, well-fitting coats. If you have a 
good athletic figure let people know it. Stand 
up in your clothes, do not let them hang on 
you like so much rags. 

We are just now facing some changes. We 
shall have some very nice things in cravats this 
summer. The pretty India prints in twills, 
and the chromatic effects in the same material 
sent over from England are exquisite. In 
cotton scarfs there are some very neat things 
in de Joinvilles. These make up into great 
ascots. White will be the favorite summer 
shade in ascots. For ties you had better stick 
to twills all summer. Cottons are too cheap 
and are bound to be common. I siw some ties 
the other day that were cut out of mogodores. 
You know a mogodore is a straight bit of silk 
and is worn witha ring. Well these mogo- 
dores always come in brilliant stripe effects. 
They cost about a dollar and a half, and you 
can get two one-inch ties out of one. Of 
course they are expensive but they are uncom- 
mon, and they make the swellest ties I have 
ever seen. 

The Ogee or butterfly ties are giving way 
to the broadened graduated tie. The Ogee 
cannot be used well. It is an obstinate thing 
and I am glad to see that it is being driven out. 

The fancy washable waistcoats that have 
been made up for summer wear are in white as 
well as in the brown crash shades. These 
waistcoats will only be worn with the sack 
suit. If you wish to have one for your Prince 
Albert I recommend a_ brown linen one. 
Have it cut double-breasted and use white 
pearl buttons on it. I do not like the fancy 
waistcoats. The light blue figures and the 
old gold figures do not look well on a man. 
We must remember thit the present mode is 
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mannish, if it is anything—that means rugged 
simplicity. _We must depend upon our shirts 
and cravats for our colors. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Apoleon Third’s mother, Hortense de 
Beauharnois, daughter of the Empress 
Josephine, and wife of Louis Bona- 

parte, King of Holland, was one of the most 
remarkable women of the present century, 
which did not prevent her from being also one 
of the two most elegant women of the first 
Empire, her compeer in that respect being the 
Duchesse de Bassano. One particular article 
of lingerie, which shall be nameless, was practi- 
cally, invented, or if not inveated at any rate 
worn for the first time by this clever woman. 
There is no mention in Leroy’s ledgers of the 
article in question until Hortense is credited 
with a dozen of them. The dateis June 1812, 
and the cost of eacii article, material included, 
is sixty-six francs—that is, eighteen francs for 
the making and three ells of material at sixteen 
francs the eli. It is doubtful if Hortense’s 
mother or any of her three sisters-in-law on 
her husband's side would have spent such an 
amount on that particular item of underwear. 
It was because Hortense’s elegance was of a 
different kind from theirs. 

Hortense thought for herself. Leroy was 
her protége—she did not mind dealing with 
him, but she wanted none of his obsequious- 
ness nor his professional gratitude. Unlike 
the first emperor's sisters, she virtually paid 
cash ; consequently she was under no obliga- 
tions, and was free to give her custom wherever 
she liked. There was not an atom of close- 
fistedness about her, but if it suited her, she 
had a dressmaker at home and altered things. 

The Emperor had but to hint and she spent 
her money as freely as—nay, more freely than 
the rest, for she had no uneasiness whatever 
with regard to the bill, for the payment of 
which her previous savings had provided. 
Here is Hortense’s political réle on a certain 
occasion—viz., after Napoleon's retreat from 
Moscow. The Empire’s prestige had to be 
revived, faltering allegiances had to be fortified; 
in short the members of the Imperial family 
after having brooded and perhaps cried over 
the defeat, had, metaphorically speaking, to 
appear on the balcony with a smile on their 
lips. The Emperor gave the hint, and forth- 
with Hortense required Leroy to order the 
costumes for a projected quadrille of the 
Incas. The thought had been suggested by 
the well known and then highly prized stories 
by Marmontel. She pretty well defrayed the 
expenses of all the personages of the quadrille, 
and her share of the cost amounted to fourteen 
thousand francs. This is only one of the 
many instances showing the manner ia which 
the mother of the future Napoleon Third 
played political réles. 


Let no one suppose that with the ultimate 
triumph of the motor car that noble animal, 
the horse, will find his occupation gone. Sta- 
tistics just published show that the number of 
horses eaten annually in France is over one 
hundred and twenty thousand, of which 
twenty-four thousand are consumed in Paris 
alone. The strides which hippophagy has 
made in the last thirty years may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1868 Paris only con- 


(Continued on page 275) 
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Fig. 4210—English jacket and skirt model ‘or 
traveling costume, made of checked dull red and 
brown cheviot The only trimming, a black satin 
collar, Stiff bosom, white shirt, high collarand black 
satintie, Alpine hat in dull red with oand and plume 
in black. 

Fig. 4248—Parasol of mauve silk, trimmed with 
pinched ruchings of mauve lighter in tone, 

Fig. 4312—Model for bodice for cloth costume. 
The under bodice, slightly bloused in front, com- 
posed of siik with narrow rufflings of lace. At the 
back the bodice comes up the shoulder, leaving only 
the yoke portion of the under bodice in sight. The 
sleeves, composed of a puft of the dress fabric, with 
shirrings of the silk material at the elbow. The 
sleeves are finished at wrist by ruffle of lace. 

Fig. 4314—Model for lawn or barége or tissue or 
grenadine orlinon, The short legged girl or woman 
is warned that she accentuates her lack of symmetry 
by essaying this model. 

Fig. 4311- Pale green cachemire, trimmed around 
the bottom with three gathered ruffies of narrow satin 
ribbon, the colors used being black in the middle, 
green at bottom, and pink above the black. Girdle 
and short Eton fronts outlined with black satin rib- 
bon, Sleeves puffed at top and below this to the 
wrist, a series of narrow puffings of the three colors 
of ribbon, which are first sewed together and then 
gathered into puffs. 
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(Continued from page 268) 

sumed two thousand five hundred horses. To 
think that Poseidon’s creation and the legends 
of the Centaurs, and Mazeppa, and the ex- 
ploits of Black Bess and Eclipse, should . tail 
off in a final chapter devoted to the industry of 
the Parisian butchers and the Antwerp sausage- 
maker! 


It is gratifying to find the opportunities 
women have had in the field of art bearing 
such good fruit as this, in a prominent London 
paper: ‘* One of the most remarkable features 
of the exhibition of the Dudley Gallery Art 
Society is the admirable work contributed by 
women. More than half the drawings that 
arrest the eye for vigor and technical excel- 
lence are signed by women ; and the heretofore 
besetting feminine sins of weakness and stip- 
pling are conspicuous by their absence. 


GLIMPSES 


THaT— 


A black ostrich tip worn in the hair en 
aigrette, is far more chic than one of other 
color. 


THaT— 


Your parasol must be in color harmony 
with gown and hat, and the less trimming 
on it, the smarter it will be. The fineness of 
the silk and beauty of workmanship on the 
handle are the tests of elegance and good 
taste. 


THaT— 

Ribbon counters are more crowded than 
ever, since the craze has set in to trim summer 
gowns with not only yards and yards but 
piece after piece of the narrowest widths. 


MorninG CALL 


[am sending to Paris for a dozen “ Ro- 
manoffs **—the new smart bows for the hair. 
Six are to be jeweled, and six quite simple, 
to suit different occasions. 


THE SAME 

I have given up wearing my gold chain- 
purse, since the Avenue shops _ imitate 
them at fifty cents apiece. It was a silly 
fashion for street wear, and never intended 
for that purpose. At Monte Carlo how smart 
they look! 


At THE FurRRIER’S 

Do you use Motholine or any of the tar 
preparations? If you do I cannot send my 
furs on storage, the odor is too vile—worse 
than musk, and that is saying a great deal. 


SHOPPING 

Sleeves are so short, that I am in despair 
with my long arms. The gloves all lack an 
inch of covering the entire length, but that 
inch will ruin the smartness of my gown. 
Unless the arm is absolutely covered the effect 
is dowdy. 
ADVICE TO IRIs 


Have your shopping gown skirt just es- 
cape the ground, but for the clubs, lawns and 
all that, remember my Manby—it touches the 
ground in front and at the sides, and is the 
slightest bit longer in the back. Your boat- 
ing hat must have a low broad crown and a 
wide band. To be ultra smart the band 
should cover the hight of crown. 








SOME NOTES ON EASTER BRIDES—-THE POPU- 
LARITY OF MALINE——-RASPBERRY RED 
CHIFFON COSTUME—A PEEP AT THE 
TROUSSEAU OF A PRETTY BRIDE— 
ENGLISH WEDDING CUSTOMS 
NOW ADOPTED IN PARIS 


Fter Easter there are weddings at home, 
A weddings at church ; brides, brides- 
maids, church, music, flowers, groom, 
best-man, ushers, Bishop, marriage ceremony; 
crowds of smartly dressed relatives and friends; 
breakfast, mores mart gowns, feasting, merry- 
making, departure, tears, laughter, dispersion, 
silence. 

National custom at weddings is no longer 
so rigidly observed in foreign countries, among 
representatives of the highest social orders. 
The exclusive social conservatism of France 
has yielded in so much that the smartest 
Parisian weddings are now following English 
customs, and silly sneers and frowns from 
those who look upon it as unpatriotic are not 
heeded. All that sort of sentiment is but a 
form of provincial narrowness. Nevertheless 
French people draw the line at the big Eng- 
lish hat ; they look upon it as too old style, too 
cheapened by its constant evidence at every 
wedding, and have decided for the floral toque 
which is so charmingly pretty and becoming 
even to those who are frights in big hats. 

The French bride-elect delights in adopting 
the long procession of pretty bridesmaids, eight, 
ten, twelve and fourteen, which all the great 
English weddings have made fashionable ; but 
unlike her English sister she prefers that 
her maids shall all be gowned alike, with 
different floral trimmings only. 


REAL LACE BRIDAL GOWNS 


Brides who have real laces given them for 
veil and gown trimmings, or where such heir- 
looms pass from mother to daughter, may be 
trusted this year not to lose an opportunity of 
showing them off—though for the matter of 
real becomingness or exquisite drapery a veil 
of Maline surpasses them all. In London old 
Brussels is the rage, in France recent brides 
have worn superb old laces, an unusual inno- 
vation, Maline being considered the most fit 
and appropriate, even where there were 
treasures of lace in the trousseaux—heir-looms 
at that. 

With Americans it is a matter of personal 
taste and has nothing to do with the smartness 
of any wedding whether the bride is wearing 
old lace or new lace, or simply a cloud of 
tulle. The English number of bridesmaids 
has been introduced at some of our Easter 
weddings, but one with a round dozen so far 
has not come off, 


THE TROUSSEAU OF TO-DAY A CURRENT SEA- 
SON AFFAIR ONLY 


Next to the wedding in importance and in- 
terest comes the trousseau, and to that delight- 
ful topic shall we turn at once. A bride’s 
wardrobe is no longer the huge affair it used to 
be, but is planned on a much more sensible 
scale, unless one is a royal personage or to 
occupy some very exalted position, where 
quantities of wearing apparel are a necessity. 
The modern idea is to be fitted out for the 
season one is married in, the brides counting 
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upon having their own dress money, if nothing 
more. Fashions have grown so ephemeral 
that in no other way is it possible to be dressed 
in the latest modes. When the trousseau is 
ordered from each establishment an agree- 
ment is entered into that the bride elect shall 
have precedence of all other patrons at the 
beginning of the following season, and to be 
fitted out with the greatest promptness in the 
smartest fashions of the new season. In this 
way the torment of alterations and half-worn 
old-style clothes is quite done away with. 
However, what one has is expected to be all 
the smarter. 


AN EASTER BRIDE'S TROUSSEAU 


Take for instance the one-season trousseau 
of one of our charming Easter brides. It will 
be found that she is supplied with a few danc- 
ing and dinner gowns of ceremony; then there 
will be other gowns in chambry, gauze, 
printed chiffon, summer silks, silk and wool 
grenadines, pretty foulards, an organdie or 
two, linons and piqués for forenoons, tailor- 
made yaching, boating, golf, tennis, wheeling, 
traveling and coaching gowns, with all their 
multitudinous and various accompaniments. 

To instance, some of these beautifully made 
frocks, it is as well to begin with one in rasp- 
berry red chiffon, with a delicate mossy effect 
in white and built over white silk. The skirt 
does something more than touch the ground, 
is separate from its silk lining, and is covered 
the whole length in the back with nine 
flounces, each one bordered with a light quality 
of narrow black Chantilly lace, the top flounce 
turning down in front like an oval frame. Belt 
of black satin, wound in ribbons quite high on 
the waist. High neck gauze bodice, with a 
very low silk lining, gathered into the belt, 
having on the right a red tulle scarf. drapery 
from the shoulder and entering the belt also, 
while on the left is a half-square shaped rever, 
turned over and trimmed with ruchings of 
gauze edged with narrow black lace. On the 
edge a flounce of plaited Brussels lace. Long 
tight sleeves of gauze from shoulder to wrists 
finished with lace frills and jockeys of red 
tulle in full fan ruffles, plaited. Red tulle and 
black satin neck band with a half ruff of Brus- 
sels lace very high in the back. 


GREEN AND WHITE FOULARD 


Exquisite is a white foulard gown, with a 
green design. Another flounced skirt, the 
flounces bias, simply hemmed, and though 
nine in number also are so over-lapped that 
they reach very little above the knee. Bodice 
and sleeves (the latter have the barest hint of 
top drapery) in pale beige linon incrusted with 
all-over scrolls of lace, entering the belt, over 
which is the apple-green plain foulard Eton 
waist with a very short little ruffle basque. It 
opens in front with two gores cut out under 
the bust like inverted Vs. An écru and white 
lace and linon insertion is set on the edge of 
these gores and the same direction of line is 
followed with insertions, the width of lace in- 
tervening to the shoulders which is a charming 
motif for trimming the fronts while the same 
idea is carried out on the back. White taffeta 
ribbon belt and neck band, with a linon and 
lace frill in a square at the back and in turn 
over pointed tabs in front. 

The hat belonging to this gown was of 
beige straw, but one would have thought it 
spun glass so brilliant was its gloss and so un- 
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Fig. 4376—Spring style linen collar. 

Fig. 4377—Spring style linen collar. 

Fig, 4379—Spring style linen collar with broad 
rip to be worn over shirt waist and fastened by 
uds. 

Fig. 4267—Princess gown of soft, heavy violet silk, 
odice and skirt embroidered in graceful branches of 


q inks with gray silk, and beaded with steel beads, 


pen bodice front, filled in with white lace jabot, 
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caught in front with two straight tabs of pale blue 
satin. Ends finished with diamond buttons in single 
tab, tab to match in the back. Tight gigot sleeves, 
arms embroidered, lace frills at wrists, White gauze 
choker and lace frills above. 

Pig. 4380—Stock of white taffeta ribbon covered 
with white chiffon trimmed with insertion. Full bow 
at back of the ribbon and chiffon. 

Fig. 4154—Green cloth home gown, princess 
model opening over a white satin skirt, covered with 
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white chiffon. Surplice bodice in front of gold em- 
broidered chiffon over white satin, The green cloth 
brought up under the arms across shoulders in the 
back. Jockeys and ruffles at elbow of plaited chiffon. 

Fig. 4297—Spring walking costume in beige Berber 
cloth. Close fitting short round skirt, having on the 
bottom flat white silk braid with rings above. Round 
plaited white foulard bodice, with Berber cloth 
boléro, open square model with jokeys braided in 
white;to match. Gigot sleeves, arms braided. 
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White belt, Russian buckle. 
choker, ; 

Fig. 3994—Double skirted ball gown, Embroid- 
ered green chiffon over light blue satin underskirt. 
Pointed bodice of the satin, the upper portion cov- 
ered by chiffon and masses of La France roses ar- 
ranged in surplice effect. Very full upstanding plait- 
ings of the chiffon form the sleeves. 

Fig. 4355—Shows three models for silk petticoat 
decoration, 


Ribbon bow, lace tab 
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(Continued from page 270) 
like straw was its weaving or plaiting—one 
of those low broad-crown toques trimmed 
with scarfs of green tulle and white roses with 
the faintest blush pink en aigrette on the left. 


MAUVE MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 


Another fascinating Casino gown was of 
white taffeta, with skirt accordion plaited. It 
had the smartest touch in being hung over a 
mauve mousseline de soie separate skirt, both 
being mounted on a white taffeta underskirt. 
The effect in the way of drapery in motion 
was very telling. The yoke on which the 
accordion-plaited skirts were hung was em- 
broidered closely with small pansies in chenille 
and silk. The bodice in front dipped into a 
slightly rounded point, was of white taffeta 
fitting the figure, with a deep yoke of the finest 
guipure lace set in across the shoulders and low 
on the bust as a half-bodice. A white silk 
bertha embroidered in larger pansies, with a 
waved edge finished in violet chiffon pucker- 
ings in two exceedingly narrow rows, fitted 
over the lace in the smartest way possible, and 
formed such perfect jockeys to the white lace 
sleeves, which had small puffs at the top. A 
wide scarf of pale mauve chiffon was wound 
into a very high belt, and an end of it brought 
up from the waist line and caught in a chic 
bow on the left side of the bertha. Mauve 
chiffon plaited with lace at the neck in the 
back, with straps of white taffetas held by jew- 
eled pins in front. 

White tulle and lace toque, with a wreath 
of the loveliest silk, and crépe pansies, great 
beauties, set on the edge, tilting low on the 
brow, with tuit of white ostrich plumes curling 
up in the back. Is this not the acme of ex- 
quisite taste ? ‘ 


CAMILLE, AS INTERPRETED 
BY THREE WOMEN TO 
A LAYMAN 


BY A. MCSHOTT 


O the Layman, whose acquaintance with 
drama was slight because, in the 
main, he had depended on books and 

paintings for his pleasure, the mere fact that 
he was about to see a play by a player of note 
awakened in him emotions scarcely intelligible 
to the habitual theatre-goer—chiefest of them, 
anticipation of what the player—in this case a 
woman—might give him out of the depths or 
shallows of herself. It was characteristic of 
the Layman that he looked always for the per- 
sonal in a work of art; sought it with the 
eagerness of a lover in the book or picture he 
had chanced upon, and failing to touch the 
hand of the artist, or to look into his eyes 
humanly, turned away with the chill of 
disappointment. 

Something of this warm anticipation, as’ of 
one who would find a friend, he felt on this 
gray December day, as he stood in the foyer 
of the theatre looking at her photographs. 

The play was Camille. 

The player an English woman, of whom he 
had heard the world of his city speaking for a 
season. He had never seen Camille—knew 
the vari colored embroidery of its plot only 
through Dumas’s novel ; felt, therefore, a kind 
of distinction from the people about him who 
spoke of seeing ‘*So-and-So*’ in it, because 
they had had their first time of this drama, 
while his was before him with all its possibili- 
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ties of refreshment and revelation—possibilities 
so delicately dependent upon this woman 
whose pictures he was studying. He thought 
hers an intellectual face, with the seriousness 
in it of one who has lived with enthusiasm, 
to good or to ill—he did not care much which. 
To the Layman, the unforgivable sin was cau- 
tion, whether of the intellect or morals. 

The play was over 

The Layman left the theatre with the exhila- 
ration of one who has found great spoil, aad 
will make it his at his leisure. 

In the smoke of an after-dinner cigar he 
saw again the scenes of the play and mused 
upon them. 

‘¢Camille, you woman of white flowers and 
purple thoughts, which the spiritual alchemy of 
love will turn to white thoughts and passion 








my head between your hands, and told me 
that you loved me much too much. I think it 
was then I first loved you—not because of the 
words, but of the voice and manner. It isa 
woman's voice men fall in love with first. 
Her voice is her soul, Camille. 

“« Why did you not forget your consumption 
in your love, Camille? In the last act you 
had become but an invalid, a living or dying 
embodiment of the distressing symptoms of a 
distressing disease. That was not well done, 
Camille. Love has nothing to do with disease. 
It cannot away with it. You were dying of 
consumption when you should have been dying 
of love, Camille. You were a body, when you 
should have been a spirit. You could not for- 
get your body, even when you were in my 
arms, never to leave them again—alive. No, 
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flowers—Camille, let me be Armand for an 
hour. Your Armand of the stage was but a 
lay-figure for you to drape royally, not a 
kingly figure either. Enough of you, Ar- 
mand! Leave Camille to me who love her for 
an hour, and must know why, being a mod- 
ern. You are a woman of the senses, from 
first to last, Camille. Your consumption and 
your love are equally apparent. You are in- 
clined to be hysterical, which is one sign of 
immaturity, and your love-making is violent, 
which is another. Is it your English blood, 
Camille, which deprives you of humor, so that 
you cannot be serious without being weary, or 
gay without being uproarious? Yet you are 
playful sometimes. That was a pretty bit of 
child-likeness in the second act, when you drew 
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I could not love you then. I loved you in 
one or two acts, Camille. That's doing 
pretty well! There’s a French Camille com- 
ing to this town in a month. Perhaps she'll 
hold my heart through five acts. 

‘* We shail see!*’ 

The Layman had never seen the great French 
actress, though the imagined gold and purple 
of her grace and beauty had haunted him at 
times when he had heard subtle music, or lost 
himself in the magical air of a Corot landscape. 
When the curtain rose upon the first scene of 
Camille, and she entered in her clinging, 
shimmering garments, her beauty caressed the 
layman like an air from some unknown fair 
land. He believed, that instant, in reincarna- 


(Continued on page vi) 
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WHERE MOURNING OUTFITS 
MAY BE PURCHASED 


Real want has of late been supplied to 
A the dwellers in New York and ad- 


jacent towns by the establishment of 
a mourning store, within the artistic interior 
of which a full equipment of black may be 
obtained at the shortest notice, and where also 
the lesser grades of demi-denil are shown in 
fabric and model unique and attractive. To 
justify the somewhat enthusiastic adjective 
applied to the building, one need but digress 
a moment from the modes and describe their 
surroundings in partial detail, for it is the 
proud and honest boast of madame, who own; 
and rules this *‘ store,’” that there is no rival 
to its decorative interior in Paris, London, or 
Vienna—the trio of perfected establishments 
des modes. 

The visitor enters the ground floor room— 
of large and graceful proportions—to find a 
sombre and satisfying tone of color well 
adapted to its ‘* profession.’” The woodwork 
is painted white, highly enameled, and re- 
lieved by silver in broad lines and raised leaf- 
design. The floor is covered by a gray carpet, 
and above, around an open gallery, which 
surrounds the shop, are hangings of royal 
purple velvet. This upper gallery is devoted 
to the models of costumes, which are set 
around the walls in handsome show-cases, or 
on figures varying from life-size to diminu- 
tive ones. The gallery is carpeted like the 
floor below, the broad windows being hung 
with lace and plush curtains. The chairs 
and sofa are of silver in gray brocade. On 
the floor above the fitting rooms the decora- 
tions resemble those of the two lower stories 
with one exception. The bridal outfit must 
have no sombre reflections ; thus in deerence 
to the prevalent superstition madame has 
ordered a royal crimson plush to cover the 
furniture and hang the doors and windows, 
and here be it explained that—while black 
costumes are a especialty in this establish- 
ment—costumes of all colors and suited to 
every requirement are also made, although no 
color fabrics are sold from counters on the 
lower floor. 


MOURNING 


Regarding the fashions in mourning one 
learns that crépe is more than ever en régle 
and comes in improved softness of texture ; 
full costumes of crépe for house wear are 
much employed and most dressy of effect. 
Henrietta cloth with dull silk or crépe 
trimming rules supreme for house wear and 
occasional street use; although for the latter 
the smooth cloth or fine serge without crépe 
is considered more useful and quite as appro- 
priate. 

There are two noticeable specialties in the 
médes of this establishment—the variety in 
build of skirt, depending upon the fabric em- 
ployed and the occasion for which it is 
designed to be worn, and the bias cut of the 
bodice which curves in perfect fit to the 
figure of the wearer; as an outfit for the 
present season four grades of gown would 
certainly cover the absolute needs of a well 
deessed woman in deepest black. 

As examples of «seful street costumes, 
two models of similarity of build artract 
one’s attention. These may be of drap d’ été 
or serge, with dull silk and braid trimmings. 

One (Figs. 4369,4370) has unusual and 
very stylish fagon of skirt. The front width 
very narrow, from which in gored effect the 
side and back are seamless, the seam at the 
centre back hidden beneath double plaits 
which form the fulness. The braided 
pattern is odd as shown in the illustration in 
a series uf sharp points, reaching from the 
front breadth half way across the sides ; 
the bodice is of jacket build in front with 
snug-fitting vest laid in crosswise folds of 
alternating silk and cloth, while the back 
is basque-like-in cut ending in three tabs 
below the waist line braided around the 
edge ; the collar is high, the sleeves puffed 
at the top cut in one piece. The jacket 
fronts are short and open braided around 
the edges. 

The essential difference in the second cos- 
tume, Fig. 4368, is the presence of a most 
modish waistcoat and dainty chemisette, while 
the braiding is lengthwise on the skirt, the cut 
of which is more seamed and fuller in effect. 








For afternoon wear in house and street, a 
series of delightfui models are shown. 

One of Henrietta cloth is stylishly made 
with very deep fold of crépe about six inches 
from the bottom of the skirt reaching half 
way up tothetop. The bodice has surplice 
folds of the cloth with over-pieces of crépe in 
square shape meeting at the shoulder with the 
boléro back jacket, and off-set with long 
pointed tabs which stand up in bow effect. 

An imported model from the Raudnitz- 
Souers, has a very stylish feature in its skirt 
—a corded shirring beneath the belt, which 
gives fulness and a decorative effect at the 
same time. The jacket pieces are square, 
crépe covered, and reach above the armholes 
only, giving a yoke effect to the full shirred 
bodice of Henrietta cloth beneath. The 
sleeves are shirred lengthwise and end with 
short chiffon ruffles. 

The most elegant gown that one can or 
need have is crépe pure and simple. A 
model of this is shown, Fig. 4371, for the 
sun-plaited skirt with bodice of most graceful 
build. It is short cut and joins the skirt 
with a narrow band of dull jet passementerie 
with somewhat princesse effect. The front 
of the bodice is smooth fitting, bias of cut 
over the chest, beneath which it is Jaid in 
cross-wise folds divided from or joined to the 
upper portion by the jet passementerie, which 
forms on one side a graceful twisted pattern. 
The back is seamless, bias of cut and perfect 
of fit, the sleeves are folded from top to wrist 
forming puffs at the shoulder seam. 

The last costume, Fig. 4373, is suggested 
in deference to the hot weather when the 
heavier mourning fabrics become almost un- 
bearable. 

It is of very sheer grenadine with dull 
satin stripes running lengthwise. The skirt 
is made over a dull silk under-petticoat and is 
gathered full and round, being finished with 
very narrow flounces. The bodice is very 
much shirred, fastening over one side and 
edged with a full ruffle, the sleeves start with 
a puff at the shoulder al! tied about with a 
narrow satin ribbon, and continues in cross- 
wise shirrings to the wrist where they end 
with a ruffle. 

Crépe wraps are very much in favor, dull 
silk with crépe and dull passementerie trim- 
ming are equally used also. The Paquin 
model of wrap shown is well adapted to 
mourning fabrics. Fig. 4329. 

Crépe veils are most usual just now for the 
long veil of the widow of the near mourner; 
while the divided streamers are used in lighter 
weeds and the short face veil alone more and 
more in favor for children, sister or brother of 
the family. It is so much a matter of choice 
not of regulation in this country as regards 
the depth and length of the mourning period 
that it is difficult to state what should or 
should not be. But these complications are 
on the road to improvement when a fashion- 
able establishment takes the matter in hand 
and gives it the study which one feels it 
deserves. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


N a way Maarten Maartens has set a new 
fashion to the literature that belongs 
peculiarly to the decadence. None of 

his problem novels deals with the infraction 
of the moral code that has furnished numerous 
unpleasant plots to Hardy, and Grant Allen, 
and the numerous lesser fishermen in the 
ponds of uncleanness. Maartens’s problems 
are, as a rule, deeper, and better deserving of 
their title. They raise nice points in casuistry, 
involving the struggle between absolute and 
relative right, between immediate and ulti- 
mate good. And the decision in every case 
is plain, and the reasons given. To write a 
strong novel about a theft apparently justifi- 
able would be a severe test for the budding 
pupils in the Wessex School. Maartens has 
done it, not once but often, and they no less 
than the general reader can hardly fail to be 
edified by the result, 
* 
% % 

Born and educated in Holland, and draw- 
ing his types and his scenery from the country 
of the dikes, Maartens writes his books with 
a mastery of the English language and a style 
which for several qualities is unapproachable. 
Not even Anthony Hope his the mastery 
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over epigram which marks the Dutch author, 
He scintillates with it, never forcing it into 
his dialogue, as does Anthony Hope, or recon- 
structing a situation to make place for a clever 
answer. And if his characters in a few in- 
stances have not plenty of brains, they have 
in all cases the art of using them. 

** Yes, grandfather was out of his head for 
a while before he died,’’ says my lady of 
Horstwyk. ‘* He used to mistake me for 
some horrid recollection of his youth, and call 
me Niniche. Your father said it was very 
complimentary.” 


* * 


The plots of his novels are seldom forced 
to a conclusion in accordance with the 
** moral of it.”” What moral there is slips 
in easily and naturally as a part of the 
action, or as its inevitable result. That it is 
always clearly emphasized, in some instances 
too clearly to make the story a pleasant one, 
is the most serious charge that has been 
brought against Maartens as an artist. It is 
an allegation of some of his critics that Joost 
Avelingh is unnatural and strained in the 
confession of guilt that marks its dénoue- 
ment after Joost himself has beaten down 
and lived down every accusation except that 
of his own conscience. Critics of another 
class uphold the hero of the book, consider- 
ing him justitied, and his wrong doing, 
which was purely negative, almost laudable. 
To these latter critics of the enforcement of 
the lesson of the book, the one answer can 
be given: It was not Maartens’s way to do 
otherwise, and those that like it may; the 
rest may choose, 


* 
* * 


For it is upon this one central thread of 
argument that Maartens’s stories are strong. 
His thesis is to prove the inevitable conquests 
of right in the end, and the falsity of im- 
agining that the immediate wrong ever 
works toward the ultimate good. It 1s fair 
criticism, however, to object to the way in 
which his syllogism is demonstrated—to ques- 
tion if to the mind of the reader the proof is 
clear and convincing, and to put the blame 
on the author if he has made the problem 
too hard for characters merely mortal to solve. 


x 
* * 


In these respects, and looked at from 
Maartens’s own point of view, it must be con- 
fessed that the Dutch author has grave faults. 
It has been said with justice that he enlists the 
readers’ sympathies from the start with the 
wrong-doer, lays out a course of action for him 
so natural, so almost inevitable, and appar- 
ently at first so little reprehensible, that the 
punishment seems not so much the result of 
guilt itself as the vengeance of a Nemesis. 
Nor in every instance is the moral evident 
from the action. In My Lady Nobody, for 
example, the course of the heroine is on the 
face of it a direct infringement of the moral 
law. She robs the heir of his estate in order 
that the wishes of his father and his brother, 
her husband, may be accomplished. It is 
accomplished by care, and work, and unself- 
ishness. She does not fail. It is not shown 
that the wrong she does may not be condoned. 
On the contrary it is condoned by almost every 
fact in the narrative. Her punishment has 
passed by the time her success is assured and, 
her woik done, she hands the estate to the 
rightful heir, who subsequently marries her. 
And though the author clamors through the 
voice of her conscience that she has been 
punished, and that the fortune and happiness 
that crowned her do not justify her wrong, 
the readers feel that the facts vindicate and 
uphold her. She has found an easy and 
pleasant path to the righting of the injustice, 
and has accomplished her work besides 

«x 

But if flaws can be picked in Maartens’s 
work as the proof of a theorem, few can be 
detected in it as art. His characters are as 
cleanly defined as the figures of a Teniers. 
They are so natural as to be almost necessary 
parts of the landscape in which they live. 
He is not a great painter, but he is a master 
draughtsman, and he never neglects a detail. 


> 
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All of his figures are carefully drawn—the 
cooks as clearly as the duchess. There are 
few high lights. There are few deep spots of 
gloom. Each book is a picture in one tone, 
and if his figures do not shine with the artifi- 
cial reflected halos of calcium light, it takes 
no less of art to draw them so that they stand 
the light of day. 

Ghost. 


FEMALE FRILLS 


FRILLS TO BE MADE 


Rettier summer work one cannot take 
P away with her than handkerchief linen 
lawn and yards of narrow footing to 
make updainty little handkerchiefs having 
ruffed borders, with footing on both ends and 
two or three rows for centre border. Wash rib- 
bons used in place of the footing are very ef- 
fective and contributes to variety. These lit- 
tle accessories run away with such a lot of 
money that one might use in some other way, 
that we should lose no chance to occupy an 
idle hour to good purpose. 


LITLLE VARIETY IN BONNETS. 


There are hats to suit every description of 
woman this year, and very little pains 
to be expended in the search, for the mill- 
inery establishments swarm with them, and 
if one will have the patience to try on one 
after the other, she will in the end find the 
very thing to add to her good looks—or im- 
prove her appearance if nature has been un- 
kind. But there is less in the way of capotes 
or bonnets to choose from than is customary, 
and very little that is at all new. Fortunately 
their size has not been increased materially, 
which preserves their becomingness. A shell- 
shaped one peaked in the centre, or the three- 
corner model which is pretty but not atall new, 
together with the flat disc and Dutch bonnet 
are the ones most in vogue—besides pokes 
which are never very popular as they tend toadd 
years rather than decrease them, and that is a 
serious defect since bonnets generally are rele- 
gated to women who have lost their first 
youth. In the way of trimming it will be 
noticed that all the smart bonnets rise up 
high in the middle. on the rim edge. 

Flowers are posed high in the centre—as 
are aigrettes of ribbons or feathers, If a face 
is improved by shifting the trimming to the 
left side it is done, and a great many prefer 
that style to any o. her, yet Rebaux is author- 
ity for having high trimmings in the centre. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE TILTED HAT 


In the same way those who cannot wear a 
hat tilted over the brow may choose a charm- 
ing model with an upturned waved brim, 
across the top of the front hair, inclining a 
trifle to the left. The brim is softly draped, 
or it may be of shirred silks or straw and 
then to be caught back with pansies or roses, 
with a larger cluster en aigrette at the back of 
brim, or plumes and lace in place of flowers, 
or ribbons in combination with flowers or 
feathers. Hats with exaggerated, overtrimmed 
crowns are not at all pretty in themselves, 
but provoke a sense of pathetic humor on the 
head of a small woman. Only tall, rather 
massive women, can support them with any 
fitness of proportion. 





FamitiaR Trees AND Tueir Leaves, 
sy F. Scnvyter Mattuews, will be found 
to be both interesting and useful to all 
lovers of trees. The illustrations, of which 
there are over two hundred, are carefully 
drawn, making identification and classifica- 
tion asimple matter. The common nams- 
is given, as well as the botanical one, which 
is an advantage to those who do not care to 
make a study of trees but who like to know 
the ordinary names of those seen in parks 
and fields. A fine index of the names of 
trees of the eastern United States, including 
the botanical names, according to Prof. Asa 
Gray and Prof. C. S, Sargent, is given for 
the use of botanists. Those who bicycle in 
the country can find amusement in gathering 
leaves from trees and shrubs, with their 
pretty seed pods and blossoms, and identifying 
their names cn their return to town, by means 


of Mr. Matthews’s book. 
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MOURNING COSTUMES FROM MME. PAULINE 


(See article on page 273) 









































| Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes ! | 


BEFisMS 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders. such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, ° Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 
ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 


~ The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes.‘ 
Every sufferer p+ Hy tenmneeal them 
to bea 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


Fora 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical 
energies of the human Jrame, and are 
positively 


| Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post- -paid on 
receipt of price. Address, 

B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York. 
ke Free upon application. 
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Remodcling a Gown 


becomes a pleasing occupation, provided it was stitched 


on a Singer Automatic. The elastic seam made 
by this machine is perfectly safe when locked, but can 
be taken apart in an instant when unlocked. Thus its 
use is especially desirable for the clever woman who 
wishes to make over a garment so that it may conform 
to the changing styles. Whether in the hands of the 
amateur or the expert, this simple bit of mechanism is 
the most convenient and effective of any. 

Having all the advantages claimed for other ‘‘auto- 
matic ’’ sewing machines, the Silent Singer has 
many points of preference that can easily be 
demonstrated by comparison. Of faultless con- 
struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 
running, the simplest and most compact. It is more easily 
threaded, and its parts are better protected from dust. 
The broad treadle better promotes the health and 
comfort of the operator, because it is lower and the posi- 
tion of the feet can be changed at will. These points are 
worthy careful consideration by those of delicate health 
or unaccustomed to continuous use of a sewing machine. 


omrar THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


es Offices in every city in the world... 
wm 














So say the Best Authorities. 
American Hair Cloth Company, — 
Y PAWTUCKET, R. L ep 
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Skirts and Underskirts. 
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POI DER 


DON’T LOSE A DOLLAR 
To Save Eleven Cents. 


THAT IS TO SAY 


Don’t take the «‘ just as good’”’ 
for the genuine 


a 


Nett 


Skirt-Binding. S.H.&M.Costs More and is 
WORTH ITS PRICE in WEAR and STYLE 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters §, #, & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 


If your dealer will not supply you we. will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free, 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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Strength, Purity. 


FLAGVANCE Remariatie Dencary 


Be sure that you get the “No. 4711.” 





The most refined Perfume, and to-day the 
Standard in all civilised countries. Ht is the 
Pioneer of all Colognes now sold in the New 
World, having been imported for almost three- 
quarters of a century. 

















Johann Hoff’s 


ASK FOR THE GENUINE 


Rah Rhee Rg hhh hat Pere 


Chauncy M. Depew writes: 


GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, December 16, 1895 
Eisner & MENDELSON Co., 
Gentlemen :—The genuine ” Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract 

has been used in my family for some years. 





Malt Extract. ( 
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UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT KNOWN 


Its purity and blandness, its perfect cleansing, refreshing and hygienic qualities 
have made this soap famous for Bathing and Shampooing. 


<¢ For some years we have been using and recommending Packer’s Tar Soap with 
It is especially an all-round soap, good for the body and for the head 


very excellent results. 


and scalp." —Woman'’s Medical Fournal, 
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are the riders of Waverley Bicycles. 
improved, is now sold at a price popular with all. 
want the very best, none better than the new 1897 Waverley Bicycle 
can be found. Perfect bearings, beautiful finish and the acme of 
The price is $100. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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The reduction in price 
made possible by a sav- 
ing in the cost of new 
machinery. 





















The '96 model, greatly 
For those who 


Send for a Catalogue. 








































































































CAMILLE AS INTERPRETED 
BY THREE WOMEN TO 
A LAYMAN 
(Continued from page 272) 

tion. Surely he had felt her still grace, had 
seen her subtle golden face in the dusk of an 
Egyptian temple, in the rich gloom of an 
Indian forest lit with tropical flowers, or on 
the blue hills of Galilee. He had met her in 
the place of the Borgias, amid the pomps of 
Renaissance art. He had seen her in the 
streets of Paris with blood upon her robe in 
the hour when the voice of the Revolution 
was shrill terror. He had encountered her 
in all the passes of the world. Was she, 
indeed, the eternal woman ? 

The play might answer. 

That night the Layman went home as one 
in a dream. 

In December he had criticised the English 
Camille. 

On this January night the Frexch Camille 
had raised a tumult in his h art and brain 
which precluded criticism. 

Next day he grew reflective, and became 
again Armand, lover and critic. 

**Camille, you are an orchid of Paris, so 
exquisite in perfume and color that you in- 
toxicate the senses. Being what you are, 
what place can judgment, sorrow, or death 
have in your life? You are beyond all 
moral codes, and so beyond all moral awards 
and punishments. Therefore you render the 
play illogical—yes, almost absurd. You 
never sinned. You were you—that was all. 
Consumption? What could consume you, 
you all-sufficient, self-enduring beauty? 
Your death in the last act was only a pre- 
tence. Murder could end your life, perhaps 
—suicide, but never a sick woman’s ailment. 
You did it well, strange, fair lady, as you do 
all things, because you are you; but you 
could not break my heart when you died upon 
it. You but slipped from my arms into those 
of Omar in his Persian rose-garden. You, a 
courtesan of Paris, dying of consumption ? 
Bah !"” 

The Layman knew soon after that an 
Italian Camille was on the seas sailing to- 
ward his city. 

He looked forward with impatience over 
the weeks which lay between him and the 
hour of the drama. 

* * * 


It left the Layman neither critic nor 
dreamer, but a man to whom the woman has 
spoken. 


THE ART INTEREST 


THE SUPERIOR ENTERPRISE OF THE BRITISH 
PUBLISHER 


He passer by, interested in such things, 
| who stops to look into the show- 
windows of some of the larger pub- 
lishing houses on Fifth Avenue, or passes into 
the stores to inspect more closely the hand- 
some illustrated. works displayed in these 
windows, will be apt to conclude that the 
British publisher is a much more enterprising 
and courageous merchant than his American 
confrére. The list of English illustrated books, 
many of them large and very elaborate, and 
in which the artists have been given the com- 
pletest liberty to display the peculiarities of 
theic individual art is imposing. 


LACK OF DISCRIMINATION IN THE SELECTION 
OF ILLUSTRATORS 


Sometimes this enterprise is lamentably 
misdirected, and such a complete lack of 
appreciation of the fitness of things as the 
selection of Aubrey Beardsley to illustrate the 
Morte d’Arthur, or Walter Crane to illus- 
trate Spenser’s Faérie Queene, is doubly 
deplorable. These are the books that the 
thoughtful and imaginative draughtsman, 
lovingly appreciative of the text, longs to spend 
years over, and when he sees them rendered 
mainly by two mannerists. neither of them 
medizvalists nor romanticists, neither of them 
truly delicate or imaginative in this direction, 
he sees probably all hopes of better editions 
blocked for many years tocome. Beardsley’s 
best work, apart from his very first, the 
famous theatre poster, is probably the very 
curious and effective drawings of the man- 


nered period of the Rape of the Lock, 


and Walter Crane’s may be found in his 
earlier children’s books with colored plates, 
the Baby’s Opera, Flora’s Feast, and some 
of his purely decorative designs for wall 
paper, etc. His later work is seldqm so good, 
and his mannerisms, his aversion to working 
from a model seem to increase. 


THE AMERICAN ILLUSTRATOR NOT IN DEMAND 


The American publisher, far from under- 
taking such a doubtful enterprise as complete 
illustrated editions of works like these, con- 
tents himself with selling Britisher’s. Occas- 
ionally, when he does publish illustrated books, 
he does so in connection with the Englishman 
or the German, accepting their designs and 
with no thought, apparently, of furnishing his 
own. Consequently the American limner 
with ideas is driven to the Chap-Book or re- 
ceives—very occasionally—a commission from 
a magazine. 


PARIS APPRECIATES THE BRITON’S ART 


The appreciation of these English works is 
very lively in France. The English section 
at the Exposition Internationale du livre 
moderne in Paris last year was considered to be 
immeasurably superior to the French, in the 
refinement, the art and the reasoning intelli- 
gence of this decorative illustration of books. 
M. Gabriel Moury, for instance, in a recent 
article, declares that the French. production is 
inferior so the English, the American, the 
Belgian and even the German. ‘‘ The French 
editions de luxe (!)—de luxe! the phrase de- 
picts the thing marvelously well; the recent 
holiday season has demonstrated once more on 
what false principles, on what mendacious 
zthestics, upon what a solid basis of bad taste, 
is founded this industry.’’ The same blight 
that seems to be stealing over the annual 
Salons seems to be affecting the decorators of 
books, formerly soclever The English artists 
are given credit for an intelligent return to old 
principles, for a discriminating neglect of the 
photographic and realistic, and for a scrupulous 
adaptation of the decoration to the theme. 


SNOBBISHNESS 


He following examples of snobbishness 

{ were sent in answers to Vogue's 
Open’ Question, and although the 
honorarium was awarded on 22 April, these 


instances are too characteristic to be omitted. 


34 
‘1s THY SERVANT A DOG ?” 


Some months ago a young Episcopalian 
minister was called upon to occupy the pulpit 
several weeks in a small parish which had 
lately been established as a branch of a fash- 
ionable church. This chapel was also in a 
fashionable quarter of town, and an effort 
was being made to draw within its fold those 
who apparently served both God and Mam. 
mon, The former pastor, having unwisely 
called in ‘*the lame, the halt, the blind ’’— 
in a word, the poor—had been forced to re- 
sign, and the young clergyman was called 
upon to take his place until a minister an- 
swering the requirements could be procured. 
Now this young man, being neither brilliant, 
nor wealthy, nor especially handsome, but a 
gentlemanly and cultured fellow withal, was 
consequently made to feel how small and 
poor a creature he was in the estimation of 
his fashionable congregation. The finishing 
touch of the many slights put upon him was 
dealt by a certain great lady in the parish, the 
wife of the senior warden. He called at her 
house and sent his card to her. The servant 
promptly returned with the announcement 
that his mistress was resting and desired to be 
excused. He presented the amazed clergy- 
man with two canton-flannel bags filled with 
pennies and small change—the Sunday-school 
coilection of the previous week. 

The crowning stroke, however, was the 
request that he should count the contents of 
the bags and sign a paper that he had been 
paid his salary in full to date ; needless to add 
the irate young minister planted the bags 
squarely on the table and left the house, first, 
however, writing a note on his card to the 
great lady expressing his regret at her indis- 
position and further stating that he would 
prefer his salary sent him in a more conveni- 
ent form, P. M, 
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A well-born and estimable young man fiom 
one of the large eastern cities came to our 
town and engaged in business. He brought 
letters of introduction to people of prominence 
and was well received, the young society 
girls being very gracious to him—especially 
Miss P, to whom he soon became devoted, 
She accepted his gifts of flowers and candy 
and in every way received his marked atten- 
tions with such favor that the announce- 
ment of their engagement was expected by 
their friends, when the news came of the 
failure of the business enterprise in which he 
had invested his money. 

He was left quite without resources, the 
only employment which offered being a 
position as streetcar conductor, which he 
accepted temporarily. 

Shortly after he had begun his new duties, 
his old friend Miss P happened to enter his 
car. She took a seat in the farther end 
and as the conductor came along to collect 
the fare, casually glanced up ; he was looking 
at her, ready to return the greeting—which 
never came, for she deliberately looked him 
full in the face, and without a sign of recogni- 
tion as deliberately looked away. 

K.R. 
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In a certain good old New England town, 
lived a family, to whom I shall give the 
name of X. Now it is a fundamental princi- 
ple in the X family to look down, either in 
utter contempt, or mild toleration, upon 
every person not having had the good 
fortune to be born an X. Beyond the fact 
that they are descended from good Puritan 
stock, have some most interesting and 
beautiful heirlooms in their possession, and 
own a fine country house, which has been 
in the family several generations (all of which 
while it is exceedingly agreeable and worthy 
of proper pride, yet surely is a good fortune 
enjoyed by many another American family ), 
I have never discovered upon what they 
based their exalted claims. 

Unfortunately family pride and family 
money do not always go hand in hand, and 
the father of the present generation of X's, 
being compelled to earn his daily bread, 
selected to keep a small retail book shop. 

This blot (?) upon the family escutcheon is 
and always has been athorn in the flesh to 
the son and heir, who avoids mention of it 
or even his father’s name as he would the 
pligue—meanwhile, however, not scorning 
to accept for his personal use the lion’s share 
of the profits thereby procured. Not long 
ago he was presented to a very charming 
young woman at an afternoon tea he was at- 
tending, and during the course of their con- 
versation she remarked to him: ‘* Are you 
any relation to Mr. X., who keeps the book 
shop on A Street ?”” 

Utterly unabashed, he replied in. even 
more patronizing tones than usual, ** Oh, 
he is a relative of mine— by matriage !”” 

£.T.H. 
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A certain man, born and bred in a small 
New England city, had for his father a man 
much admired and respected by his towns- 
folk for his purely American virtues, and the 
position of the family was inthe best society 
of the place. 

It happened, however, that the mother 
was an English woman of the lower middle- 
class, and the son, having received his edu- 
cation in our public schools and lived in 
America to the age of forty, visited his Eng- 
lish relatives in London. On his return to 
America and ever after, he signed his name, 
whenever occasion permitted, ‘Mr. James 
Smith, London, England.”’ 
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Not long ago there came to one of our 
great cities a woman, whom we will call 
Mrs. M She was rich, generous, and 
hospitable, and her entertainments were soon 
attended by society people. One person, 
however, herself a leader, refused all of Mrs. 
M *s invitations until one came offering 
her the only opportunity of hearing a world- 
renowned singer. 

Of the invitation she took no notice; but 
on the evening of the musicale she presented 
herself at Mrs. M *s house, and greeted 

















her hostess with cold civility. She listened 
to the music, and as soon as it was finished 
left, answering to the surprised inquiries of a 
friend : 

** My presence here does not mean that | 
accept Mrs. M as a friend. “I shall 
certainly not partake of food in the house of 
any person whose name is not upon my list of 
friends.”’ 
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The pastor of a church in Newport, Rhode 
Island, owned a saddle-horse, and had a riding! 
costume. One day in riding along Bellevue 
Avenue he remembered that a servant maid 
a member of his church, was employed in z 
wealthy and aristocratic family residing upo 
the Avenue; and, thinking it a good oppor- 
tunity to make a pastoral call, he rode up 
to the mansion, dismounted, and threw his 
bridle vein over a hitching-post, Ringing 
the door-bell he asked the servent answering 
the bell if Miss Perkins wasin. ‘* Miss Per- 
kins,’ answered the servant, in a tone of sur~ 
prise. ‘*Doyou mean Mary Ann Perkins’’— 
the emphais upon Mary Ann. ‘* Yes,” said 
the clergyman, ‘‘Miss Mary Perkins,’’ 
**T will ask Mrs. R,”” said the servant, 
disappearing. Mrs. R appeared with 
much stateliness. ‘*Do you wish to see 
Mary Perkins,’’ she asked, with a manner 
and emphasis that seemed toindicate that she 
had mistaken the clergyman in his riding 
costume for some gentleman’s groom, and 
that he should have gone to the kitchen 
door, ‘*Yes, madam,’’ the clergyman 
answered. Sit upon that chair in the hall, 
and I will send for her.*” ‘* No,’’ said the 
clergyman, ‘ I thank you ; but please give her 
my card, and tell her I shall be happy to have 
her take tea with my family next Sunday 
evening.’” Mrs. R———looked at the card, 
saw ** Rev. Dr. engraved upon it, 
and at once changed her manner. Query:— 
Was not the lady a snob? | That is, even 
if the caller had been a servant-man instead 
of a clergyman should he not have been 
received in a kind and polite manner by 
both mistress and maid ? 
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RULES Tw 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- § ShO 
pany letters to Vogue, Hir 


(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- D 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, er 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to § Dre 





identity the reply. lati 
(3: Correspondents will please write only on one Mot 
side of their letter paper. o 
(4) Emergency questions only answered (1 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 B addr 
paid by correspondent. p 
884. Opera Hat with Dinner Coat. § wea: 
To G., City.—Wil! you kindly decide the Bin it 


following wager? A bets it is never good ( 
form to wear a silk crush opera hat witha § that 


Tuxedo coat, B claims ic is. Who is right, § Sup} 
A or B? hote 
B is right. hous 
885. Gowns for Dinner in Fashion- (4 
able Hotel—Coat Model—Skirt to § °°" 
Wear With Shirt Waists—Cuffs of § *"* 
Silk Shirt Waists—Costume of §'"®' 
Scotch Plaid. Brown and Tan—Suit F (| 
able Vest. Iris—(1) Will you kindly inform Be 
me as to the correct thing for a young matron d ( 
to wear to dinner in a swell hotel, the Wal- ga 
dolf for instance? I expect to spend about be 
two months this fall in some large city and as ii 
I shall have to stay in a hotel I shall be grate- wie 
ful if you will give me some idea as to what (1 
I shall get. a? 
(2) How are the coats (single breasted) to ( 
be made this season. I notice the one on time 
** Enraptured "’ has darts and fits the figure. § 5. 
Would a loose front buttoning under a fly be & ne 
just as correct ? 
appe 


(3) How many inches below the waist line (1 
do the coats measure this season ? 
(4) For a black skirt to wear with shirt ian 


waists would vicuna be a suitable material ? is th 

(5) If not what would you advise me to § 
get? “y 
: they 


(6) How are the cuffs made when a shirt 
waist is of silk? 

(7) Would a shirt and coat suit made of Thi 
Scotch plaid, brown and tan with a suggestion 
of red, be correct ? 
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(8) What style of vest would you get for 
uch a suit? 

(9) Are vests single breasted ? 

(1) A light dress such as one would wear to 
t afternoon reception, without a bonnet, is 
he proper dress for dinner in a large hotel. 
Any of the pretty new silks, trimmed with 
ousseline de soie, chiffon or lace would be 
uitable. In summer organdie or chiffon or 
prenadine over silk would be correct; see 
prize garden-party dress, also No. 48, page xx, 
ogue 22 April. 

(2) Single-breasted coats may be either 
ight fitting or have fly fronts; both are cor- 
ect. Many of the new coats are lvose, 

(3) The coats measure from two to four 
nches from the waist line, whichever is most 
becoming. See No, 41, page xvi, also No. 
17 xvii, Vogue 22 April. 

(4) Black skirts are not as much worn as 
hey were a season or two ago, but vicuna 
ould be suitable if you,wish a black skirt. 

(5) Get a black and white check, a blue 
serge or a mixed cheviot, if you wish a wool 
stuff. Skirts of wool material usually have 
a coat to match. Duck, linen, the new blue 
cotton material which looks like serge, are 
all good style for separate skirts. 

(6) Cuffs for silk shirts are made like those 
of a cotton shirt, or they may be turned back 
if you prefer, and the sleeve, instead of being 
gathered to fit the cuff may be tucked, also 
the front of shirt. 

(7) A coat and skirt made of material such 
as you describe would be very stylish. 

(8) Wear a red waistcoat with small pin 
dots, or a brown one with red dots. Have 
the vest single or double breasted as you prefer, 
and it may be made of wool or cotton. 


886. Men and Jewelry Wearing. 
A. C. D., Rochester.—Will Vogue suggest 
some men’s small novelties, such as watch- 
chains, scarf-pins and other wrinkles pertain- 
ing to men’s dress? 

Men are not wearing much jewelry ; chains 
should be perfectly plain and run from pocket 
to pocket. For shirts wear neat gold buttons 
and links, the latter show the crest or mono- 
gram. The most popular ring is made of 
gold and has a small seal on which the coat 
of arms is engraved. The seal is of gold. 


887. May a Young Man Under 
Twenty Wear A Frock Coat—Host 
should Allow his Guest to Precede 
Him—As to Sack Suit in Calling— 
Derby Hat never worn with Evening 
Dress—Ettiquette of Cards in the Re- 
lation to the Mothers of Girls—The 
Mother and the Young Man Caller.— 

(1) How ought a letter of this kind to be 
addressed ? 

(2) Am I not too small and too young to 
wear a frock coat ? If so what should I wear 
in its place ? 

(3) If you are taking a man into a house 
that you know and he does not, who precedes ? 
Suppose you are going to your room in a 
hotel? If it is a club? If it is your own 
house ? 

(4) If you call in asack suit, wearing a 
coat, should you leave your coat in the hall 
and carry your hat and gloves into the draw- 
ing room ? 

(5) Does one wear a derby with full 
dress ? 

(6) What should you wear to call on Sun- 
day evening? Ifa frock coat is correct and 
you have none, what then? 

(7) If you are asked to a dinner on Sun- 
day evening at which there will be ladies 
what should you wear ? 

(8) Is a dress suit 
Sunday ? 

(9) In calling on a young gil for the first 
time you should leave a card for her mother ; 
is it necessary to leave a card for her mother 
at every call? Ought the girl’s mother to 
appear at every call? 

(1) As you have addressed it. 

(z) Not too young. The point to consider 
in determining the appearance of a frock coat 
is the kind of figure you have. On thin men 


ever proper for 


they always look well; on short, stout men 
they do not. 

(3) The host always stands aside at the door 
18 it is opened and lets his guest pass in first. 
This is for all places and occasions. 

(4) Calls in sack coats are equivalent to 


business calls, and one always takes into the 
room hat and gloves. 

(5) You should not wear a derby with 
afternoon or evening dress. 

(6) Evening dress—a frock coat is not 
correct. There is no reason for evening dress 
on Sunday being different from that of any 
other evening. 

(7) Evening dress. 

(8) It is always suitable. It is never bad 
form under any circumstances after candle- 
light. 

(9) Yes; you should never forget that the 
mother is the head of the house, not the 
daughter. Whether you should send in card 
for the daughter only depends upon the de- 
gree of familiarity in your acquaintance, 

{10) The question of the mother always 
being in the room with the daughter is one 
of local custom, not invariable rule or fixed 
etiquette. 


888, Mourning Etiquette—Studs 
and Cuff Links for Man in Mourning 
—Collar for Shirt Waists. B., West- 
ern State.—({1) What degree of mourning 
should be worn for the husband’s parents and 
how long ? 

(2) Are not black and white and violet 
permissible after six months ? 

(3) When a man is in mourning what tie, 
studs, and cuff links does he wear with a 
dress suit ? 

(4) What is the best style of collar to be 
worn with linen shirt waists ? 

(5) Are stocks or ties more worn ? 

(1) Under most circumstances a daughter- 
in-law is expected to wear as deep mourning 
for her husband’s parents as for her own. 
Crépe and deep black should be worn for a 
year, but a veil is not obligatory except at the 
funeral. See Vogue 10 Dec., 4 Mar., 22 
Apr. 

(2) No; not fora year. White cuffs and 
collars may be worn, but not gowns of black 
and white. 

(3) If in deep mourning, black gros-grain 
silk tie, black enamel or onyx studs and 
sleeve-links. 

(4 and 5) The straight turn-over collar, 
the half. banded collar and stocks are all very 
much worn. 

See Addresses Wanted at the end of this 
column for,address asked for. 
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NEW YORK 


LADIES’ 
COTTON DRESSES 


COMPRISING MANY NOVEL- 
TIES, TOGETHER WITH COP- 
JES AND ADAPTATIONS OF 
THE LATE FASHIONS RE- 
CENTLY IMPORTED, INCLUD- 
ING SILK EMBROIDERED 
TISSUE, SILK AND LINON 
IMPRIME, TAN EMBROID.- 
ERED BATISTE, ETAMINE 
CANVAS, PERSIAN ORGAN- 
DIES, ETC. (MADE OVER 
SILK LININGS), A NUMBER 
OF WHICH HAVE BEEN PRO.- 
DUCED AT LESS THAN ONE- 
HALF THE COST OF ORIGINAL 
MODELS, 

IN ADDITION TO A LARGE 
AND VARIED ASSORTMENT 
IN PIQUES, DIMITIES, LIN. 
ENS, CRASH AND LAWNS, 
SUITABLE FOR MORNING 
WEAR. 








ENTRANCES, 18th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave. 


18th St. Elevated Station 


889. Rustic, Maine.—(1) Are covert 
good produced in dark colors—dark browns 
or wines ? 

(2) If not, would it be correct to have a 
coat made in the covert shape, strap, seams, 
etc., of any plain goods? I already have a 
light overcoat and would like a change. 

(3) What is proper for boating? The golf 
suit seems to be used quite generally for all 
purposes, and the white duck trousers are 
quite too ordinary. Is there not something 
different one could be correct in wearing ? 

(1) No; covert cloths are made in what 


are known as the covert shades. These are 
all in the tan or straw shade. 
(2) It would not be correct. It is a radi- 


cal departure from the mode. It would be 
an odd, unclassifiable top coat—something so 
far from the standard that; it would not be 
correct. 

(3) For boating you may wear crash knick- 
erbockers with self-extensions, lisle hose with 
turn-over top, a flannel shirt with self cuffs, 
and a white collar. A cotton or twill tie 
and a golf or straw hat. The shoes should 
be tan with rubber soles. The best form 
afloat calls for white ducks, white shoes with 
madras shirt, white collar, fancy tie, club 
yachting cap and D. B. blue serge coat. 


ADDRESS WANTED 


A. O.. B., Litchfield, Conn.—Write to 
Anna Grassmann, 263 W. 125th St. 


B., Western State.—You can have what 
you want done at Kenyon’s, 362 Sixth Ave. 
The skirt has to be cut by a special pattern, 
which you can get from Kenyon for a dollar. 
It requires thirteen and one-half yards of 
twenty-two inches silk, or ten yards of mate- 
rial thirty inches wide. 








Drowsiness is dispelled by BEECHAM'SPILLS. 





You're imposing on a long-suffering digestion. 
Let Abbott's Original Angostura Bitters come to the 
rescue. At druggists and dealers. 


Moenold 
Constable KC. 
Mourning Goods. 


Fish Nets, Canvas Weaves, 
Grenadines. 
Sapanese Crepes, Crepe de Chine, 
Cheviots, Serges, Camel s-bairs. 


Lyons Silk and Wool Fabrics. 


Paulettes, Poplins, Poplinettes, 


Plain and Armure Louisines, 


Drap da Ete, Cashmere. 
ENGLISH CREPE VEILINGS, 


Trimming Crepes. 


Broadway HAH 19th ot. 


NEW YORE. 
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Telephony puts 
you in touch 
with the world. 
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if the teeth attacked by 
tartar have lost their 
enamel, it is too late to 
save them; but if not, 
use SOZODONT at once, 
the liquid daily, the pow- 
der twice a week. Both 
in one package. Druggists. 
HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 


A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma 
Soap for the postage, three cents. 











“Buy china and Glass Righ?r 


FIGGINS & SEITER 


FINE CHI 
RICH CUT GLASS:. 


Prices Average 
25 per cent. less 
than elsewhere 
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200 page ilius- 

trated catalogue 

No 7-F. Free. 
Write us. 





CUT GLASS 
FLOWER 
VASE 
**“EVERE@T”’ 
8 inches high, 

each, $1.90 
10 inches high, 
each, $3.00 
12 inches high, 
each, $4.00 
14 inches high, 
each, $5.00 
16 inches high, 
each, $6.50 


50-54 W. 22d STREET, N. Y. 


170 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 
Wedding Gifts a Specialty. 
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CAMILLE AS INTERPRETED 
BY THREE WOMEN TO 
A LAYMAN 
(Continued from page 272) 

tion. Surely he had felt her still grace, had 
seen her subtle golden face in the dusk of an 
Egyptian temple, in the rich gloom of an 
Indian forest lit with tropical flowers, or on 
the blue hills of Galilee. He had met her in 
the place of the Borgias, amid the pomps of 
Renaissance art. He had »--- her in the 
streets of Paris with blood t»»a her robe in 
the hour when the voice of che Revolution 
was shrill terror. He had encountered her 
in all the passes of the world. Was she, 
indeed, the eternal woman ? 

The play might answer. 

That night the Layman went home as one 
in a dream. 

In December he had criticised the English 
Camille. 

On this January night the Frexch Camille 
had raised a tumult in his h art and brain 
which precluded criticism. 

Next day he grew reflective, and became 
again Armand, lover and critic. 

*¢Camille, you are an orchid of Paris, so 
exquisite in perfume and color that you in- 
toxicate the senses. Being what you are, 
what place can judgment, sorrow, or death 
have in your life? You are beyond all 
moral codes, and so beyond all moral awards 
and punishments. Therefore you render the 
play illogical—yes, almost absurd. You 
never sinned. You were you—that was all. 
Consumption? What could consume you, 
you all-sufficient, self-enduring beauty? 
Your death in the last act was only a pre- 
tence. Murder could end your life, perhaps 
—suicide, but never a sick woman’s ailment. 
You did it well, strange, fair lady, as you do 
all things, because you are you; but you 
could not break my heart when you died upon 
it. You but slipped from my arms into those 
of Omar in his Persian rose-garden. You, a 
courtesan of Paris, dying of consumption ? 
Bah ! °° 

The Layman knew soon after that an 
Italian Camille was on the seas sailing to- 
ward his city. 

He looked forward with impatience over 
the weeks which lay between him and the 
hour of the drama. 

* * * 


It left the Layman neither critic nor 
dreamer, but a man to whom the woman has 
spoken. 


THE ART INTEREST 


THE SUPERIOR ENTERPRISE OF THE BRITISH 
PUBLISHER 


He passer by, interested in such things, 
I who stops to look into the show- 
windows of some of the larger pub- 
lishing houses on Fifth Avenue, or passes into 
the stores to inspect more closely the hand- 
some illustrated works displayed in these 
windows, will be apt to conclude that the 
British publisher is a much more enterprising 
and courageous merchant than his American 
confrére. The list of English illustrated books, 
many of them large and very elaborate, and 
in which the artists have been given the com- 
pletest liberty to display the peculiarities of 
their individual art is imposing. 


LACK OF DISCRIMINATION IN THE SELECTION 
OF ILLUSTRATORS 


Sometimes this enterprise is lamentably 
misdirected, and such a complete lack of 
appreciation of the fitness of things as the 
selection of Aubrey Beardsley to illustrate the 
Morte d’Arthur, or Walter Crane to illus- 
trate Spenser's Faérie Queene, is doubly 
deplorable. These are the books that the 
thoughtful and imaginative draughtsman, 
lovingly appreciative of the text, longs to spend 
years over, and when he sees them rendered 
mainly by two mannerists. neither of them 
medizvalists nor romanticists, neither of them 
truly delicate or imaginative in this direction, 
he sees probably all hopes of better editions 
blocked for many years tocome. Beardsley’s 


best work, apart from his very first, the 
famous theatre poster, is probably the very 
curious and effective drawings of the man- 


nered period of the Rape of the Lock, 


and Walter Crane’s may be found in his 
earlier children’s books with colored plates, 
the Baby’s Opera, Flora’s Feast, and some 
of his purely decorative designs for wall 
paper, etc. His later work is seldqm so good, 
and his mannerisms, his aversion to working 
fron a model seem to increase. 


THE AMERICAN ILLUSTRATOR NOT IN DEMAND 


The American publisher, far from under- 
taking such a doubtful enterprise as complete 
illustrated editions of works like these, con- 
tents himself with selling Britisher’s. Occas- 
ionally, when he does publish illustrated books, 
he does so in connection with the Englishman 
or the German, accepting their designs and 
with no thought, apparently, of furnishing his 
own. Consequently the American limner 
with ideas is driven to the Chap-Book or re- 
ceives—very occasionally—a commission from 
a magazine. 


PARIS APPRECIATES THE BRITON’S ART 


The appreciation of these English works is 
very lively in France. The English section 
at the Exposition Internationale du livre 
moderne in Paris last year was considered to be 
immeasurably superior to the French, in the 
refinement, the art and the reasoning intelli- 
gence of this decorative illustration of books. 
M. Gabriel Moury, for instance, in a recent 
article, declares that the French. production is 
inferior so the English, the American, the 
Belgian and even the German. ‘‘ The French 
editions de luxe (!)—de luxe! the phrase de- 
picts the thing marvelously well; the recent 
holiday season has demonstrated once more on 
what false principles, on what mendacious 
zthestics, upon what a solid basis of bad taste, 
is founded this industry.”” The same blight 
that seems to be stealing over the annual 
Salons seems to be affecting the decorators of 
books, formerly so clever The English artists 
are given credit for an intelligent return to old 
principles, for a discriminating neglect of the 
photographic and realistic, and for a scrupulous 
adaptation of the decoration to the theme. 


SNOBBISHNESS 


He following examples of snobbishness 

were sent in answers to Vogue's 

Open Question, and although the 
honorarium was awarded on 22 April, these 
instances are too characteristic to be omitted. 


34 
‘1s THY SERVANT A DOG ?” 


Some months ago a young Episcopalian 
minister was called upon to occupy the pulpit 
several weeks in a small parish which had 
lately been established as a branch of a fash- 
ionable church. This chapel was also in a 
fashionable quarter of town, and an effort 
was being made to draw within its fold those 
who apparently served both God and Mam. 
mon. The former pastor, having unwisely 
called in ‘*the lame, the halt, the blind ’’— 
in a word, the poor—had been forced to re- 
sign, and the young clergyman was called 
upon to take his place until a mimister an- 
swering the requirements could be procured. 
Now this young man, being neither brilliant, 
nor wealthy, nor especially handsome, but a 
gentlemanly and cultured fellow withal, was 
consequently made to feel how small and 
poor a creature he was in the estimation of 
his fashionable congregation. The finishing 
touch of the many slights put upon him was 
dealt by a certain great lady in the parish, the 
wife of the senior warden. He called at her 
house and sent his card to her. The servant 
promptly returned with the announcement 
that his mistress was resting and desired to be 
excused. He presented the amazed clergy- 
man with two canton-flannel bags filled with 
pennies and small change—the Sunday-school 
coilection of the previous week. 

The crowning stroke, however, was the 
request that he should count the contents of 
the bags and sign a paper that he had been 
paid his salary in full to date ; needless to add 
the irate young minister planted the bags 
squarely on the table and left the house, first, 
however, writing a note on his card to the 
great lady expressing his regret at her indis- 
position and further stating that he would 
prefer his salary sent him in a more conveni- 


ent form, P. M, 





“i 
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A well-born and estimable young man fiom 
one of the large eastern cities came to our 
town and engaged in business. He brought 
letters of introduction to people of prominence 
and was well received, the young society 
girls being very gracious to him—especially 
Miss P, to whom he soon became devoted: 
She accepted his gifts of flowers and candy 
and in every way received his marked atten- 
tions with such favor that the announce- 
ment of their engagement was expected by 
their friends, when the news came of the 
failure of the business enterprise in which he 
had invested his money. 

He was left quite without resources, the 
only employment which offered being a 
position as streetcar conductor, which he 
accepted temporarily. 

Shortly after he had begun his new duties, 
his old friend Miss P happened to enter his 
car. She took a seat in the farther end 
and as the conductor came along to collect 
the fare, casually glanced up ; he was looking 
at her, ready to return the greeting—which 
never came, for she deliberately looked him 
full in the face, and without a sign of recogni- 
tion as deliberately looked away. 

K.R. 
36 

In a certain good old New England town, 
lived a family, to whom I shall give the 
name of X. Now it is a fundamental princi- 
ple in the X family to look down, either in 
utter contempt, or mild toleration, upon 
every person not having had the good 
fortune to be born an X. Beyond the fact 
that they are descended from good Puritan 
stock, have some most interesting and 
beautiful heirlooms in their possession, and 
own a fine country house, which has been 
in the family several generations (all of which 
while it is exceedingly agreeable and worthy 
of proper pride, yet surely is a good fortune 
enjoyed by many another American family), 
I have never discovered upon what they 
based their exalted claims. 

Unfortunately family pride and family 
money do not always go hand in hand, and 
the father of the present generation of X’s, 
being compelled to earn his daily bread, 
selected to keep a small retail book shop. 

This blot (?) upon the family escutcheon is 
and always has been athorn in the flesh to 
the son and heir, who avoids mention of it 
or even his father’s name as he would the 
pligue—meanwhile, however, not scorning 
to accept for his personal use the lion’s share 
of the profits thereby procured. Not long 
ago he was presented to a very charming 
young woman at an afternoon tea he was at- 
tending, and during the course of their con- 
versation she remarked to him: ‘‘ Are you 
any relation to Mr. X., who keeps the book 
shop on A Street ?”” 

Utterly unabashed, he replied in. even 
more patronizing tones than usual, ** Oh, 
he is a relative of mine— by matriage !”’ 

vy 8 
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A certain man, born and bred in a small 
New England city, had for his father a man 
much admired and respected by his towns- 
folk for his purely American virtues, and the 
position of the family was inthe best society 
of the place. 

It happened, however, that the mother 
was an English woman of the lower middle- 
class, and the son, having received his edu- 
cation in our public schools and lived in 
America to the age of forty, visited his Eng- 
lish relatives in London. On his return to 
America and ever after, he signei his name, 
whenever occasion permitted, ‘*Mr. James 
Smith, London, England.”’ 

38 

Not long ago there came to one of our 
great cities a woman, whom we will call 
Mrs. M She was rich, generous, and 
hospitable, and her entertainments were soon 
attended by society people. One person, 
however, herself a leader, refused all of Mrs. 
M *s invitations until one came offering 
her the only opportunity of hearing a world- 
renowned singer. 

Of the invitation she took no notice; but 
on the evening of the musicale she presented 
herself at Mrs. M *s house, and greeted 














her hostess with cold civility. . She listened 
to the music, and as soon as it was finished 
left, answering to the surprised inquiries of a 
friend : : 

**¢ My presence here does not mean that |] 
accept Mrs. M as a friend. I shall 





certainly not partake of food in the house of | 


any person whose name is not upon my list of 
friends.”” 
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The pastor of a church in Newport, Rhode 
Island, owned a saddle-horse, and had a riding 
costume. One day in riding along Bellevue 
Avenue he remembered that a servant maid, 
a member of his church, was employed in a 
wealthy and aristocratic family residing upon 
the Avenue; and, thinking it a good oppor- 
tunity to make a pastoral call, he rode up 
to the mansion, dismounted, and threw his 
bridle vein over a hitching-post. Ringing 
the door-bell he asked the servent answering 
the bell if Miss Perkins wasin. ‘* Miss Per. 
kins,’’ answered the servant, in a tone of sur. 
prise. ‘*Doyou mean Mary Ann Perkins’’— 
the emphais upon Mary Ann. ‘* Yes,’’ said 
the clergyman, ‘*Miss Mary Perkins,”’ 
**T will ask Mrs. R,”’ said the servant, 
disappearing. Mrs. R appeared with 
much stateliness. ‘*Do you wish to see 
Mary Perkins,’’ she asked, with a manner 
and emphasis that seemed toindicate that she 
had mistaken the clergyman in his riding 
costume for some gentleman’s groom, and 
that he should have gone to the kitchen 
door. ‘Yes, madam,”’’ the clergyman 
answered, ‘Sit upon that chair in the hall, 
and I will send for her.’ ‘* No,’’ said the 
clergyman, ‘ I thank you ; but please give her 
my card, and tell her I shall be happy to have 
her take tea with my family next Sunday 
evening.’” Mrs. R———looked at the card, 
saw ‘** Rev. Dr. engraved upon it, 
and at once changed her manner. Query:— 
Was not the lady a snob? That is, even 
if the caller had been a servant-man instead 
of a clergyman should he not have been 
received in a kind and polite manner by 
both mistress and maid ? 
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RULES 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3: Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

884. Opera Hat with Dinner Coat. 
To G., City.—Will you kindly decide the 
following wager? A bets it is never good 
form to wear a silk crush opera hat witha 
Tuxedo coat, B claims it is. Who is right, 
A or B? 

B is right. 


885. Gowns for Dinner in Fashion- 
able Hotel—Coat Model—Skirt to 
Wear With Shirt Waists—Cuffs of 
Silk Shirt Waists—Costume of 
Scotch Plaid, Brown and Tan—Suit 
able Vest. Iris—(1) Will you kindly inform 
me as to the correct thing for a young matron 
to wear to dinner in a swell hotel, the Wal- 
dolf for instance? I expect to spend abcut 
two months this fall in some large city and as 
I shall have to stay in a hotel I shall be grate- 
ful if you will give me some idea as to what 
I shall get. 

(2) How are the coats (single breasted) to 
be made this season. I notice the one on 
‘¢ Enraptured ’’ has darts and fits the figure. 
Would a loose front buttoning under a fly be 
just as correct ? 

(3) How many inches below the waist line 
do the coats measure this season ? 

(4) For a black skirt to wear with shirt 
waists would vicuna be a suitable material ? 

(5) If not what would you advise me to 
get? 

(6) How are the cuffs made when a shirt 
waist is of silk? 

(7) Would a shirt and coat suit made of 
Scotch plaid, brown and tan with a suggestion 
of red, be correct ? 
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(8) What style of vest would you get for 
such a suit? 

(9) Are vests single breasted ? 

(1) A light dress such as one would wear to 
at afternoon reception, without a bonnet, is 
the proper dress for dinner in a large hotel. 
Any of the pretty new silks, trimmed with 
mousseline de soie, chiffon or lace would be 
suitable. In summer organdie or chiffon or 
grenadine over silk would be correct; see 
prize garden-party dress, also No. 48, page xXx, 
Vogue 22 April. 

(2) Single-breasted coats may be either 
tight fitting or have fly fronts; both are cor- 
rect. Many of the new coats are lvove, 

(3) The coats measure from two to four 
inches from the waist line, whichever is most 
becoming. See No, 41, page xvi, also No. 
17 xvii, Vogue 22 April. 

(4) Black skirts are not as much worn as 
they were a season or two ago, but vicuna 
would be suitable if you,wish a black skirt. 

(5) Get a black and white check, a blue 
serge or a mixed cheviot, if you wish a wool 
stuff. Skirts of wool material usually have 
a coat to match. Duck, linen, the new blue 
cotton material which looks like serge, are 
all good style for separate skirts, 

(6) Cuffs for silk shirts are made like those 
of a cotton shirt, or they may be turned back 
if you prefer, and the sleeve, instead of being 
gathered to fit the cuff may be tucked, also 
the front of shirt. 

(7) A coat and skirt made of material such 
as you describe would be very stylish. 

(8) Wear a red waistcoat with small pin 
dots, or a brown one with red dots. Have 
the vest single or double breasted as you prefer, 
and it may be made of wool or cotton. 


886. Men and Jewelry Wearing. 
A. C. D., Rochester.—Will Vogue suggest 
some men’s small novelties, such as watch- 
chains, scarf-pins and other wrinkles pertain- 
ing to men’s dress? 

Men are not wearing much jewelry ; chains 
should be perfectly plain and run from pocket 
to pocket. For shirts wear neat gold buttons 
and links, the latter show the crest or mono- 
gram. The most popular ring is made of 
gold and has a small seal on which the coat 
of arms is engraved. The seal is of gold. 


887. May a Young Man Under 
Twenty Wear A Frock Coat—Host 
should Allow his Guest to Precede 
Him—As to Sack Suit in Calling— 
Derby Hat never worn with Evening 
Dress—Ettiquette of Cards in the Re- 
lation to the Mothers of Girls—The 
Mother and the Young Man Caller.— 

(1) How ought a letter of this kind to be 
addressed ? 

(2) Am I not too small and too young to 
wear a frock coat ? If so what should I wear 
in its place ? 

(3) If you are taking a man into a house 
that you know and he does not, who precedes ? 
Suppose you are going to your room in a 
hotel? If it is a club? If it is your own 
house ? 

(4) If you call in asack suit, wearing a 
coat, should you leave your coat in the hall 
and carry your hat and gloves into the draw- 
ing room ? 

(5) Does one wear a derby with full 
dress ? 

(6) What should you wear to call on Sun- 
day evening? Ifa frock coat is correct and 
you have none, what then? 

(7) If you are asked to a dinner on Sun- 
day evening at which there will be ladies 
what should you wear ? 

(8) Is a dress suit 
Sunday ? 

(9) In calling on a young girl for the first 
time you should leave a card for her mother ; 
is it necessary to leave a card for her mother 
at every call? Ought the girl’s mother to 
appear at every call ? 

(1) As you have addressed it. 

(z) Not too young. The point to consider 
in determining the appearance of a frock coat 
is the kind of figure you have. On thin men 
they always look well; on short, stout men 
they do not. 

(3) The host always stands aside at the door 
as it is opened and lets his guest pass in first. 
This is for all places and occasions. 

(4) Calls in sack coats are equivalent to 


ever proper for 


business calls, and one always takes into the 
room hat and gloves. 

(5) You should not wear a derby with 
afternoon or evening dress. 

(6) Evening dress—a frock coat is not 
correct. There is no reason for evening dress 
on Sunday being different from that of any 
other evening. 

(7) Evening dress. 

(8) It is always suitable. It is never bad 
form under any circumstances after candle- 
light. 

(9) Yes; you should never forget that the 
mother is the head of the house, not the 
daughter, Whether you should send in card 
for the daughter only depends upon the de- 
gree of familiarity in your acquaintance. 

(10) The question of the mother always 
being in the room with the daughter is one 
of local custom, not invariable rule or fixed 
etiquette. 


888, Mourning Etiquette—Studs 
and Cuff Links for Man in Mourning 
—Collar for Shirt Waists. B., West- 
ern State.—({1) What degree of mourning 
should be worn for the husband’s parents and 
how long ? 

(2) Are not black and white and violet 
permissible after six months? 

(3) When a man is in mourning what tie, 
studs, and cuff links does he wear with a 
dress suit ? 

(4) What is the best style of collar to be 
worn with linen shirt waists ? 

(5) Are stocks or ties more worn ? 

(1) Under most circumstances a daughter- 
in-law is expected to wear as deep mourning 
for her husband’s parents as for her own. 
Crépe and deep black should be worn for a 
year, but a veil is not obligatory except at the 
funeral. See Vogue 10 Dec., 4 Mar., 22 
Apr. 

(2) No; not for a year. White cuffs and 
collars may be worn, but not gowns of black 
and white. 

(3) Ifin deep mourning, black gros-grain 
silk tie, black enamel or onyx studs and 
sleeve-links. 

(4 and 5) The straight turn-over collar, 
the half. banded collar and stocks are all very 
much worn. 

See Addresses Wanted at the end of this 
column for_address asked for. 


§ Allmanko. 


NEW YORK 


LADIES’ 
COTTON DRESSES 


COMP]. ~-"G MANY NOVEL. 
TIES, “HER WITH COP.- 
JES AND aAwvAPTATIONS OF 
THE LATE FASHIONS RE. 
CENTLY IMPORTED, INCLUD- 
ING SILK EMBROIDERED 
TISSUE, SILK AND LINON 
IMPRIME, TAN EMBROID.- 
ERED BATISTE, ETAMINE 
CANVAS, PERSIAN ORGAN. 
DIES, ETC. (MADE OVER 
SILK LININGS), A NUMBER 
OF WHICH HAVE BEEN PRO. 
DUCED AT LESS THAN ONE- 
HALF THE COST OF ORIGINAL 
MODELS, 

IN ADDITION TO A LARGE 
AND VARIED ASSORTMENT 
IN PIQUES, DIMITIES, LIN- 
ENS, CRASH AND LAWNS, 
SUITABLE FOR MORNING 
WEAR. 








ENTRANCES, 18th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave. 
18th St. Elevated Station 
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889. Rustic, Maine.—(1) Are covert 
good produced in dark colors—dark browns 
or wines ? 

(2) If not, would it be correct to have a 
coat made in the covert shape, strap, seams, 
etc., of any plain goods? I already have a 
light overcoat and would like a change. 

(3) What is proper for boating? The golf 
suit seems to be used quite generally for all 
purposes, and the white duck trousers ae 
quite too ordinary. Is there not something 
different one could be correct in wearing ? 

(1) No; covert cloths are made in what 


are known as the covert shades. These are 
all in the tan or straw shade. 
(2) It would not be correct. It is a radi- 


cal departure from the mode. It would be 
an odd, unclassifiable top coat—something so 
far from the standard that; it would not be 
correct. 

(3) For boating you may wear crash knick- 
erbockers with self-extensions, lisle hose with 
turn-over top, a flannel shirt with self cuffs, 
and a white collar. A cotton or twill tie 
and a golf or straw hat. The shoes should 
be tan with rubber soles. The best form 
afloat calls for white ducks, white shoes with 
madras shirt, white collar, fancy tie, club 
yachting cap and D. B. blue serge coat. 


ADDRESS WANTED 


A. O. B., Litchfielé, Conn.—Write to 
Anna Grassmann, 263 W. 125th St. 


B., Western State.—You can have what 
yeu want done at Kenyon’s, 362 Sixth Ave. 
The skirt has to be cut by a special pattern, 
which you can get from Kenyon for a dollar. 
It requires thirteen and one-half yards of 
twenty-two inches silk, or ten yards of mate- 
rial thirty inches wide. 
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You're imposing on a long-suffering digestion. 
Let Abbott's Original Angostura Bitters come to the 
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Mourning Goods. 


Fish Nets, Canvas Weaves, 
Grenadines. 
Japanese Crepes, Crepe de Chine, 
Cheviots, Serges, Camel s-hairs. 


Lyons Silk and Wool Fabrics. 


Paulettes, Poplins, Poplinettes, 


Plain and Armure Louisines, 


Drap d Ete, Cashmere. 
ENGLISH CREPE VEILINGS, 


Trimming Crepes. 


Broadovay Hi 9th st. 
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lf the teeth attacked by 
tartar have fost their 
enamel, it is too late to 


save them; but if not, 
use SOZODONT at once, 
the liquid daily, the pow- 
der twice a week. Both 
in one package. Druggists. 
HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 


A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma 
Soap for the postage, three cents. 
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The Zenith 
of Perfection 


is centered in the 


Send for Catalogue 


ZENITH CYCLE CO. 
Binghampton, N, Y. 
Easy running. 
Elegant in appearance. 
Embraces modern improvements. 
Endorsed by riders; for it Eclipses all. 
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We sell for $75 a better wheel than 
many companies sell for $100. 
The Erie for 97 has many advan- 
tageous features that other wheels 
do not possess. 


Our Art Catalogue Free. 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CO., Idiewood, N.Y. & 
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is the prize saddle 
|THE PERRY of the season. 


Both first and ‘second prizes at the great 
Tattersall Road Race won on this Saddle. 


IT is the only saddle that is scientif- 
ically hygienic. Neither too hard 
nor too soft. 


THE only pneumatic saddle that can 


be used when deflated. 


“IT FITS.’ 
Write for Illustrated Circular. 


THE HARRIS TOY CO., Toledo, O. 


























